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Why Go :to School ? 


SHORT time ago a boy said to me, “I wish the 
A folks wouldn’t make me go to school any more. 

I'd like to quit and get a job. I don’t see what 
good it is fing to do me to learn all about grammar 
and to study all those dates in history, that are so hard 
to remember.” 


“Well,” I said, “maybe there’s something in what you 
say. There are some boys who are naturally so stupid 
they never could learn anything anyway, and they might 
just as well quit first as last. Now, if you think you 
velong with those fellows ‘if 


“No,” he interrupted hastily, “I could do tke work all 
right if I wanted to get right down to it. But I don’t 
think it would do me any good.” 


“All right, then,” I said, “let’s look at it this way. 
President Wilson thinks a boy ought to to school, 
so do all the governors of all the states, all the men 
in the legislatures, all the judges on. the bench, all 
the doctors, lawyers, bankers, preachers, editors, authors, 
teachers—why, everybody in the country who amounts 
to anything believes it does a boy’ some d to go to 
scebal, They believe it so thoroughly that they have 
spent millions and millions of dollars to build schools 
for boys to go to. Well, maybe all of these people are 
wrong and you are right.” 


“But, why do all of these people believe a boy should 
go to school?” my friend inquired. 


“Because school is a place where you learn to solve 
problems,” I answered. “In arithmetic, for instance, you 
take a certain number of figures, group them in a cer- 
tain way, and you get a certain result. In grammar you 
group words in a certain manner and get a sentence. 
History presents the problem of reading about some- 
thing that has happened and then remembering what 
you have read. If you know arithmetic it will be easier 
for you to remember dates; if you know geography it 
will help you to remember places, so you see these 
different studies help each other. 


“All this solving of problems is valuable because life 
is simply a series of problems, They often come all 
mixed up together and you need a lot of different kinds 
of knowledge to figure them out. You never can tell 
when your arithmetic and history will come in handy. 
This is one thing school gives you—knowledge. But 
school also gives you practice in using this knowledge 
in such a way that you can get an answer to the pro 
lems of life. 


“Come to think about it,” I added, “you’re facing one 
of these problems of life right now. ‘Shall I, or shall 
I not, stay in school?’ I wonder if you have had enongh 
practice in solving problems to find the right answer 
to this one?” 


“Tll think it over,” he answered. 


‘ Tue Eprron. 


























































The 


Duffer 


By HAWLEY WILLIAMS 


neighborhood, the Willow Streeters 

didn’t view his coming with ‘much 
enthusiasm. He weg piainly too light for 
football and he gave no sign of being able 
to play baseball. There didn’t seem to be 
any place where he could fit with the gang, 
and to amount to anything a boy had 
to take some part in the constant war- 
fare that was going on between the Willow 
Streeters and the Washington Streeters. 

The Willows, a rough and ready, hard- 
scrapping set of youngsters, were, in a 
sense, the under dogs. Their rivals lived 
nearer the county park, and could get lots 
of practice on the well-kept grounds. On 
the other hand, the Willows had to prac- 
tice on the cobbled roadway in back of 
the paper mill. A bouncing ball might 
mean a broken window or a cut lip, and 
a hard tackle and a hard fall in football 
practice might mean a broken bone and a 
rush for Simon’s drug store on the corner. 

Larry talked little, and nobody paid 
much attention to him, except occasionally 
“Shoots” Walsh. Shoots was the star 
pitcher, and whatever Shoots said was law. 

“Aw! said Walsh, “he’s a willing little 
duffer. Let him stick around.” 

Larry did stick around with the Wil- 
lows, though in almost complete obscurity 
until the evening of the football game 
with the Washington Streeters at the 
County Park. 

His gang had won. Triumphantly they 


W HEN Larry Sims moved into the 





Author of “Batter Up,” “Johnson of Lansing,” “The Winning Hit,” ete. 


came back to Willow street and began to 
rejoice with ice cream and soda and candy 
in Mrs. Harris’ Ice Cream Parlor. Larry 
stayed out in the street and leaned against 
the fire hydrant. Big Tygert, the tackle, 
came running out of the store laughing. 
He saw Larry. 

“Hello!” he said. “You look like a fun- 
eral. Are you one?” 

“No,” answered Larry, “but I like to see 
fair play. I don’t like to see a team slug, 
and break the rules and do up players.” 

Now Tygert, by the deft use of his knee, 
had disabled the tackle who had opposed 
him. He glared at the smaller boy. 

“Trying to get fresh, aren’t you?” he 
sneered. “I'll tell the fellows.” 

That night, when he came out after sup- 
per, Shoots Walsh was waiting in e 
street. 

“Look here, Sims,” the pitcher cried, 
“are you knocking the gang?” 

“Oh, no.” Larry kicked his feet against a 
telegraph pole. “Tygert wanted to know 
why I wasn’t doing a song and dance for 
the team, and I told him I liked to see a 
game won by clean playing.” 

“Meaning that our fellows played dirty?” 

“Didn’t you see it?” Larry asked. 

Shoots scowled. “Those Washington 
Streeters aren’t saints.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” Larry 
asked mildly. 

Shoots didn’t argue. He tapped Larry 
on the chest. 
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caught off his balance, fell. 


“This gang is out to win all the time,” 
he said. “We play to win—see? A little 
runt like you can’t change things.” 

“Right’s right,” said Larry. “You 
wouldn’t play dirty, would you?” 

“I’m with the gang,” said Shoots. 

Next day Larry Sims found himself 
“prominent” in a surprising way. Several 
of the Willow Streeters were in his room 
at Public School No. 34. As he dumped 
his books into his desk he saw two words 
chalk-scrawled on the blackboard: 

SAINT SIMS 

The intended ridicule didn’t bother Larry 
much. 

That winter the Willow Streeters organ- 
ized a basketball team and played at Turn 
Verein Hall. Whenever the team scored 
there would be hoots and cat-calls from 
the gallery and cries of “How is that Saint 
Sims—fair, eh?” “Give a ruling, Saint 
Sims,” and “Any foul in that, Saint 
Sims?” at which the Willow street rooters 
nearly always laughed. Larry watched 
the contest calmly. 

Then, hard pressed by the Washington 
Streeters, the team began to a and 
foul in the many ways possible in basket- 
ball. After a while the cries of Saint 
Sims ceased. Twice there were fights in 
the gallery between supporters of the two 
neighborhoods. 

In the end the Willow Streeters won— 
they always won, it seemed. Bill Tygert, 
with a swagger, led the team from the 





He pushed Tygert, and the bigger lad, 
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The spectators filed from the gal- 
lery. To-night none of them had mocking 
words for Larry.. Shoots Walsh looked 
across at him and walked thoughtfully 
from the hall. 

Next day the gang tried to force a gay 
spirit and ask Larry what he thought of 
the victory. 

“Ask Tygert,” Larry answered quietly; 
“he had the most to do with it’’ When 
they told that to Tygert his face became 
crimson. There were whispers through the 
gang that Tygert would just about beat 
Larry Sims up. But the days passed and 
Tygert did nothing of the kind, For one 
thing Shoots Walsh was generally around 
where Larry was. 

By the time baseball practice started in 
back of the paper mill, Larry had ceased 
to be “Saint” Sims. Some of the gang 
were now friendly. Instead of pushing 
aside his ideas as freakish there was a 
tendency to argue with him. But the 
arguers never got very far with Larry. 
He was too direct. He didn’t fence. He 
knew the rules from first to last. 

The Willow Streeters that year had the 
best nine that had ever gone forth from 
the neighborhood. By the time June ar- 
rived thirtedn games had been won, and 
only one had been lost. That was to the 
Triangles, the Chestnut Street fellows. 
Shoots Walsh had pitched nine games and 
had won them all. One of the afternoon 
papers had printed a story about him, a 
newspaper photographer had posed him on 
the county park diamond, and a manager 
of a state league team was “said” to 
after him. Shoots laughed and went off 
with his catcher behind the paper mill to 
practice control. But Larry saved every 
one of the notices. 

And so, after a while, came the big game 
with the Washington Streeters. Larry 
was, for once, shaken out of his calm. He 
rode out to the county park with Shoots, 
and promised huskily to root his head off. 

Shoots smiled. “I want you to throw up 
your hat if I win.” 

The park authorities had stretched ropes 
so as to give the players plenty of room. 
Larry went out to the right field line and 
squatted. As the game started the rope 
in that section broke. The spectators 
charged forward ten feet and dropped to 
the grass. Nobody came to order them 
back. Pietro Roandelli, the Willow Street- 
ers’ right-fielder, looked over at them. 

“Give me room if I have to come chasing 
that way,” he called. 

Several yelled out that they would. Then 
Shoots pitched the first ball and the game 
was on. 

It was a Saturday afternoon battle, and 
clerks and mechanics from Washington 
street and from Willow street had 
thronged to the grounds. The crowd 
hurled shouts of defiance back and forth 
across the diamond. Larry, caught up in 
the excitement, couldn’t sit still. 

In the first inning the Willow Streeters 
scored a run. Larry yelled like an Indian. 
After that his heart was in his throat every 
inning. For the Washington Streeters had 
a nine that could hit and a pitcher who 
was as good as Shoots. 

Inning after inning the other team got 
runners on the bases, and inning after 
inning Shoots sweated and toiled and held 
the rivals at bay. Larry, mopping his 
face, wished that the agony was over. 

In the ninth, with two of the Washing- 
ton Streeters out, Shoots suddenly went 
bad. He hit one batter, and the next 
player slashed the ball for a home run. 
In all the din of yelling that followed, 


court, 





Larry saw only Shoots. He wanted to go 
out on the diamond and tell his chum not 
to care—that the hit had been an accident. 
But, accident or no accident, the score was 
2 to 1 and the men and boys from Wash- 
ington Street were dancing on the field. 

Larry had stood up at the start of the 
ninth prepared to go home happy. Now 
he dropped on one knee, All of a sudden 
he noticed that Tygert was next to him. 

“I wonder if you'll cheer if the Washing- 
ton Streeters win,” said Tygert. 

Larry swallowed hard. How could any- 
body think he'd be glad to see Shoots 
Walsh lose? Just then the pitcher struck 
out the third batter. The Willow street 
team came to bat for the last time. 

Pietro was first up—and Pietro hit for 
three bases Larry went crazy with joy. 
When he regained his composure, he found 
he had been pounding Tygert’s shoulders. 

“Let up,” Tygert growled. “You'll be 
saying in a minute that it wasn’t a fair 

it.” 

Nobody laughed. One or two boys 
looked uncomfortably at Tygert as though 
they wished he would keep quiet. 

The field was still in a riot. Any kind 
of hit would tie the score. But neither of 
the next two boys was able to deliver. The 
Willow Streeters were face to face with 
their last chance. The uproar died away. 

Shoots Walsh came out to the plate. 
There was a dogged set to his shoulders. 
Larry held his breath. Oh, if Shoots would 
only kill it! 

The pitcher’s bat caught the second ball. 


be It sailed toward right field. The fielder 


raced for it. 
It seemed that everybody was yelling. 





“But, gee, Shoots, you wouldn’t want to 
win that way!” 


But in all that din Larry heard Tygert’s 
voice: 

“Get in his way. Block him off. Trip 
him.” 

The ball would drop almost in front of 
the crowd. Larry jumped to his feet. 

None of the others had heard Tygert. 
Now the big fellow himself lunged out to 
get in the fielder’s way. Larry forgot 
everything but the injustice of the act. 
































































































“Fair play!” he cried passionately, 
though nobody heard him. “Give him a 
chance.” He pushed Tygert, and the big- 


ger lad, caught off his balance, fell. The 
elder, panting, swept past and reached 
the .ball. 

The game was over. The Willow Street- 
ers had lost. 

Larry thought that Tygert would jump 
up and hit him. But Tygert lay there on 
his back and looked up with something of 
foolish surprise on his face. Larry turned 


away. 

Slowly he followed the crowd from the 
ark and out to the trolley line. He was 
n no humor to ride, so he walked home. 
He remembered what Shoots had told him, 
that the gang’s ways were right. How he 
hated the sight of the cars going past 
crowded with jubilant Washington treet- 
ers. Shoots had been his best friend and 
he had helped the other team to win. He 
felt that Shoots, the only fellow who had 
really stood by him, would turn against 
him now, 

At that moment he heard a shrill call 
from behind: 
“Lar-rie !” 
Shoots’ voice. 

in for it.” 

In a moment the pitcher was at his side, 
twirling his glove gloomily. “Well, Larry, 
I surely got my bumps all right to-day,” 
said Shoots. “But I guess a fellow can’t 
win all the time, and ‘that was certainly a 
peach of a catch that Washington fielder 
made.” 

“Did you see how he happened to get 
it?” Larry asked. 

“Yes,” said Shoots. 

“I am awfully sorry we lost the game,” 
said Larry, “but I just couldn’t help but- 
ting in when Tygert tried to interfere with 
the fielder. I suppose you won’t have any- 
thing more to do with me, now. But, gee, 
Shoots, you wouldn’t want to win a game 
that way, would you?” 

“No, Larry, I guess you’re right,” said 
Shoots. “The gang is going to lick the tar 
out of that Washington Street bunch next 
time—but we will do it square.” 


He felt a chill, for it was 
“Now,” he thought, “I am 


The Fork of a Tree Never Grows 
Higher 

Some people believe that the fork of a 
forest tree will gradually grow higher 
from the ground. If they would investi- 
gate they would find that the forks and 
“heads” of fruit trees are at exactly the 
same point where they were when first 
noted. It should be remembered that the 
base of a fork or a branch of a tree will 
always remain at the same distance above 
the ground. The side branches of some 
trees, such as the elm, usually continue 
to grow upward, while those of other trees, 
peg as the maples, incline upward when 
young and as the tree grows older the 
weight of the branches gradually brings 
them to the horizontal. Fhis often makes 
the removal of large branches necessary, 
which not only spoils the symmetry of the 
tree, but usually starts decay, after which 
the tree soon dies. 

No street or .roadside tree should be 
permitted to form a fork lower than ten 
feet from the ground, and all of the side 
branches to the same height should be 
removed. If this is done the tree in time 
will grow a saw log below the branches. 

A k on the planting, care and prun- 
ing of street and roadside trees may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the Indiana State 
Forester at Indianapolis. 
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FOUND Smitty Henderson sitting out 
I back of his Pa’s blacksmith shop look- 

ing most as cheerful as the day after 
Thanksgiving, when old Doc Hornaday 
comes around and says a big dose of cas- 
tor oil would be good for the boy. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hello, Bunk Carson,” said Smitty. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked him. 

“I’m trying to think up a horrible death 
for Fatty Masters,” he told me, “but I 
can’t figger out nothing bad enough.” 

I knew what Smitty had on his mind. 
It was the time he got his dignity hurt 
by Squire Thompson’s ram on account of 

atty’s trying to play a joke on John 
Nelson, the boy scout. 

“Some things: is worse than death,” I 
told him. 

“You think up something, then, that’s 
worse than death,” Smitty said. “You got 
brains.” 

You never want to deny things like that 
because other folks may not keep on be- 
lieving it if you don’t encourage them. 
A word in time is the forelock of wisdom, 
as Pa would say. 

“Yes,” I said. “I guess I have.” 

Smitty dug up a sigh clear from the 
bottom of his insides. 

“I ’spose it comes of being a minis- 
ter’s son,” he said, kind of sad and jeal- 
ous. 

“I can’t help it,” I told him. “Keep 
still and let me think about death and 
revenge.” 

I looked off across the Dobbs lot that 


Smitty Henderson Gets Revenge 


A Plot Based on a Pie on Miss Dobbs’ Pantry Window—and VVhat Came of It. 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by F. Rigney 
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“The minute he struck those doors they 
opened right under him.” 


was planted with corn and pumpkins this 
year and all of a sudden an ideer come 
over me just like a flash of lightning. It 
did seem as though Fatty had been a 
kind of stalled ox in the slaughter house 
lately, and had more than his share of 
trouble, but what is a feller going to do 
when a good ideer just comes and laughs 
in his face? 

“Can you let on 
Fatty for about hal 
Smitty. 

“What for?” he said. 

“Because a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” I told him, All Smitty can think 
of when. he. igmad is to wallop somebody. 
“You act pleasant to Fatty for a little 
while and I figger my plan will get so 
much revenge you won’t be able to en- 
joy it.” 

“It won't keep us from going to the 
church picnic on the lake shore this after- 
noon, will it?” he said. “I heard they’re 
going to have two kinds of ice cream,’ 

“No,” I said, “but prob’ly Fatty won’t 
be able to_get there—not if the plan works 
like I think it will.” 


ou’re friendly with 
an hour?” I asked 


ee a brightened up and we went 
over to Fatty’s house. He was in the 
back yard blacking his shoes. He started 
to run into the house, but I yelled that 
it was all right, Smitty wouldn’t touch him, 
and he came back. 
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Fatty will do most anything if you know 
how to go at him. He has got one weak- 
ness that is so big there is not much room 
for any others. Fatty Masters would 
rather eat than do anything else in the 
world. 

“What you blacking your shoes for?” 
I asked him, but I knew. “It ain’t Sun- 
day.” 

*Pienic,” said Fatty. “It’s going to 
start in an hour or so, maybe, and I want 
to be all ready. They’s two kinds of ice 
cream and Ma is baking her special choco- 
late cake.” 

“I’m hungry now,” I said. “It’s going 
to be a good long while before we get a 
chance at that ice cream and chocolate 
cake.” 

“So’m I,” Fatty said, “but I’ve had three 
doughnuts since breakfast, and Ma won't 
let me have any more.” 

“Well, I know where there’s a fat pump- 
kin pie, just baked and all brown and 
cinnamony on top,” I told him. “It could 
be got now on account of its not being 
guarded by anybody.” 

Fat’s eyes begun to shine and he licked 
his chops. 

“Where is it?” he said. “Let’s go get it.” 

“Aw, go on and do what you. was going 
to, Bunk,” said Smitty. “Don’t stop to 
feed the animals.” 

I nudged him and I guess he begun to 
see that I was getting ready to do just 
what was in my ideer. Smitty thinks 
mostly with his hands and feet. 

“Where is that pie?” Fat asked me 
again. You couldn’t of dragged his mind 
away from that pie with a four-horse 
team. 

“T'll tell you where it is,” I said. “It’s 
setting outside of Miss Amanda Dobbs’ 
pantry winder to cool off right this min- 
ute,’ 


ISS AMANDA DOBBS is the school 

teacher when school keeps and be- 
sides her being cantankerous by nature, 
there are a lot of reasons why she and 
Fat don't like each other. His face looked 
hangdog right off and you could see he 
didn’t think much of his chances for that 


pie. 

“Oh, shucks,” he said. “There’s a lot . 
of candy down in Brewster’s store, too! 
Anyway, how do you know there’s a pie 
outside her pantry winder?” 

“Because she was to our house yester- 
day and I heard her tell Ma that she was 1 
going to bake pumpkin pie today and that 
she always put ’em out the pantry winder 
to cool off,’ I told him. 

There was considerable more Miss Dobbs 
had said, but I didn’t tell Fatty what it 
was. I was keeping that to myself. He 
perked up some, but kind of doubtful. 

“There ain’t no way of getting it, even 
if it is there,” he said. 

“Maybe so and maybe not,” I said. “The 
women folks will be at the church getting 
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“There was. Fatty looking in at us.” 


ready for the picnic pretty soon and Miss 
Dobbs is always one of the first ones any- 
where.” 

Miss Dobbs lives alone, and all the dog 
she keeps is three cats. I figgered Fatty 
was about ready in his mind, so I said 
to come on and we'd look the ground 
over, anyway. Smitty had begun to grum- 
ble at so much talk. 


ELL, just as we got in sight of Miss 
Dobbs’ place we saw her come out 
and start for the church with a couple 
of baskets, and so we sneaked around 
and up through the cornfield. It was 
more fun than going straight into the yard, 
but Fatty kicked because it was so much 
extra work. He hasn’t got any imagina- 
tion when there’s anything to eat around. 
The woodshed is built out from the 
back of Miss Dobbs’ house. The kitchen 
door and the pantry winder open into the 
woodshed. Just underneath the pantry 
winder there is a hatchway into the cellar, 
but Miss Dobbs don’t use it much, for it 
hasn’t got any stairs and there i~a flight 
of regular stairs going down from inside 
the house. I knew because I’d been there 
with Ma. 

The ‘woodshed door was open a little 
crack, which was fine. We went in and it 
flopped shut behind us and lo and behold 
there was the pie just as I had figgered 
it would be, setting on the winder ledge. 
Fatty couldn’t hold himself in any longer. 
He made a jump for that pie and landed 
on the hatchway doors. he minute he 
struck those doors they opened right up 
under him and he went out of sight like a 
jack-in-the-box, only he yelled like a jack- 
in-the-box never did. 

I laughed and when Smitty got over be- 
ing surprised he laughed, too. All the 
while Fatty was yelling for us to get a 
ladder or something and help him out. 
Then I told Smitt Low I had heard Miss 
Dobbs say when she was telling about the 
pies that she had had some stole and had 
fixed up a boy trap with her hatchway 
doors, so the next time anybody ca 
on them to reach the pantry winder they 





would get caught and 
she’d find them when she 
got home and know who 
it was. 


you’ve got brains,” said 
Smitty. He was tickled. 


E went and looked 
: down at Fatty. Not 
really wanting to hurt any- 
body, Miss Dobbs had put 
some straw and old pieces 
of carpet on the cellar 
floor, so Fatty wasn’t even 
shook up. But he was 
trapped all right. The cel- 
lar is deep and maybe a 
man couldn’t of got out of 
there, I don’t know. Fatty 
had run up the cellar stairs 
and found the door locked 
from the other side, and 
the cellar winders fastened 
from the outside. 

“Please help me _ out, 
fellers, and you can have 
all the pie,” said Fatty. 
He is scared of Miss Dobbs 
worse than anything. 

“We're going to have all 
the pie, anyway,” Smitty 
said, and then he held onto 
me while I reached over 
from the side of the hatchway and got it. 
We cut it in two with his jack knife and 
set down to eat it where Fat could see us. 
It was licking good pie. 

“Ain’t you fellers going to help me out?” 
Fatty asked us, kind of choky. “I'll miss 
the picnic. They’s two kinds of ice cream 
and Ma has made her special chocolate 
cake.” 

“Miss Dobbs’ll help you out bimeby,” 
Smitty told him. “Don’t worry about 
the ice cream and cake—we’'ll take care 
of it.” 

Fatty kind of slumped down on the 
straw like a sack of meal, only he was 
full of misery instead of meal. 


E was just — the pie when I 

heard a noise and looked up. There 

was John Nelson looking in at us erg 

the one little winder in the side of the 

shed, which is about as big as a pie plate, 
only square. 

“Hello,” he said. “I 
heard a yell a few minutes 
ago and thought maybe one 
of Miss Dobbs’ cats had 
took sick.” 

“You going to squeal on 
us, Scoot?” er. got up 
and doubled up his fists. 
The Scoot stopped grin- 
ning. 

“What do you think I 
am?” he asked Smitty. 

“He won't squeal,” 
said, and then I told the 
Scoot, which is Smitty’s 
name for him: “The cat 
you heard was Fatty Mas- 
ters. He’s caught in Miss 
Dobbs’ cellar and I guess 
most likely it’s a judgment 
on him for getting Smitty 
Henderson butted by 
Squire Thompson’s ram.” 

The Scoot laughed and 
Fatty heard him and set 
up a yell to be let out. 


—_ 


“Jiminy crickets, but be 


Scoot?” I asked him. I wanted to get him 
away, for I was afraid he would want to 
help Fat out. Smitty said let’s stay a few 
minutes longer and enjoy hearing Fatty 
. That made Fatty madder than he 
had been and he said he’d be darned if 
he’d let us enjoy him if he had to stay 
in the other end of the cellar in the dark. 
We waited a few minutes and yelled all 
the things we could think of. He didn’t 
answer, but we heard a scraping sound. 

“We'd better go,” I told Smitty. “Too 
much of a good thing is sometimes worse 
than none.” 

Just then somebody said “Yah!” at the 
winder of the shed. We both jumped, and 
there was Fatty Masters looking in at us 
and grinning all over his face. You could 
of knocked me down with a feather. 

“Is there two of you?” I asked him. 

“I wish there was on account of the 
picnic this afternoon,” he said. “The Scoot 
unfastened one of the cellar winders in 
front and helped me out.” 

“Tl fix him!”-yelled Smitty. 

Just then the Scoot popped up in place 
of Fatty at the winder. He was grinning, 
too. 
“Maybe you can get out to fi ; 
he said, “but I couldn’t get in y lien | 
tried.” 

We jumped to the door, and sur 
enough, there wasn’t any way. of opening 
it. There was a spring lock that wouldn't 
open without a key. I hadn’t heard that 
part when Miss Dobbs was telling Ma 
about her boy trap. 

Fatty and Nelson had their heads to- 
gether peeking in at us. 

“Get out of there or I'll throw a chunk 
of wood at you,” said Smitty, and he 
picked - a pine knot out of a big pile that 
Miss Dobbs had for kindling. I grabbed 
his arm. 

“Wait a minute,” I told him. “Maybe 
the Scoot will help us out the cellar win- | 
der like he did Fatty.” 

“Honest I would,” he said, “but Miss 
Dobbs has just come back and she’s out 
there in front of the house where the 
winders are, talking to a woman.” 

“Yah-h-h!” said Fatty. “Don’t worry 


about the ice cream and cake to the picnic 
this afternoon. I'll take care of that.” 
Then both of their heads bobbed out of 
sight and we could hear Miss Dobbs com- 
(Cont. on p. 85) 





“Look and see if there’s “Revenge ain’t all it’s cracked 





anybody coming, will you, 


up to be.” 
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must be his garage—yes, it 





Part II 


ANG—bang-bankety- 
B bang-bang-bang ! 
The ten scouts 
bounded out of bed at 
once. All were wide eyed 
with excitement and won- 
der. 
“What the dickens! An 
earthquake!” demanded 
Bud Weir. 
Jiminy Gordon was the 
first one to the window. 
“Gee whiz, look at him 
0!” 
“Look at who—what?” 
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“Why that was one of 
the racing cars,” said Jim- 
iny. “They are tuning up 
for the big races today. Guess it was a 
foreign car from the racket it made. All 
the mufflers off. Couldn't make out just 
which car it was though. Going so fas 
it looked just like a gray streak. I Fe 

“Bur-r-r-r-r, bumpety-boom-boom-bang- 
bang-bang !” 

“ Waeare-oe, 
screamed Jiminy. 

The ten scouts rushed to the front door 
of the building, ignoring the fact that they 
were clad only in pajamas and night shirts, 
and waved to the passing racer. 

“Cracky, look at him tear up the beach,” 
exclaimed Bruce. 

“Rather early in the morning to risk 
one’s neck, eh? It’s only four o’clock. 
Guess they are doing their last tuning up 
before the events start,” said Jiminy. 

“Say, how do they race?” asked fat Babe 
Wilson. “Do they line ’em up like a lot 
of sprinters and start ’em when a pistol 
is fired?” 





” 


here’s another one, 


“Well, they may do some match racing . 


tomorrow, but today I think they will 
hold all their time trials. They will race 
to see who can make the best time over 
the course,” said Jiminy. 

“How fast can they go?” asked Ray 
Martin. 

“Oh, they can make a mile in*half a 
minute. The world’s record for a mile is 
twenty-five and one-half seconds,” said 
Gordon, who was more or less of an au- 
therity on automobiles among the mem- 
bers of the Quarry Troop. 

“Gee Whizz! Say what can they make 
fifteen miles in? How long will it take 
’em to go the full length of the beach?” 
asked Bruce. 

“Well, the world’s record for fifteen miles 
is just ten minutes flat. That's an old 
record and Dan Dacy says he’s going to 
smash it to smitherines today. Hope he 
does. Say, fellows, what do you say to 

ing down and looking over the garages 
before breakfast?” 

“Fine, let’s get some clothes on and we'll 
start right away,” said Romper. 





“Spat fire all the way down the course.” 


RESSING was only a matter of a few 

minutes and presently the troop was 
on its way down the boardwalk toward 
the point where the series of green-peaked 
roofs located the garages of the speed 
maniacs. Although it was not yet five 
o'clock in the morning there were scores 
of people on the boardwalk all headed in 
the same direction. 

“Say, this is going to be a big day all 
right,” said Ray Martin, as he noted the 
enthusiasm that prevailed. 

“Right-o, just look at the crowd down 
there at the garages already this morn- 
ing,” said Bruce. 

About each of the low houses were 
grouped dozens of curiosity seekers. The 
scouts soon joined the throng and began 
to inspect the quarters of the racers. Each 
garage contained a big sullen looking car 
about which was grouped half a dozen 
mechanics. These men were tinkering here, 
he nage a bolt there, or wiping and pol- 
ishing the great machines as if they were 
so many sacred elephants. Mechanical 
parts, pumps, jacks, boxes of tools, cans of 
oil, extra tires and wheels, cushions and 
innumerable odds and ends were scattered 
about each building and everybody seemed 
to be keyed up to an extreme nervous pitch. 
On every side could be heard remarks 
about the cars and drivers, their records 
and their chances for winning the various 
events. 

The excitement was infectious and be- 
fore they realized it the scouts were as 
thoroughly interested as every. one else. 
They began to talk automobiles to all with 
whom they came in contact and soon 
picked up a great deal of information 
about the notables who were to take part 
in the races. 

“Say, Bruce,” said Jiminy Gordon sud- 
denly, “there’s Dan Dacy. See him. That 
big, tall, light-haired fellow down there. 
I’ve seen his picture so many times that 
I almost feel as if I know him. Come on, 
we'll go down and see his machine. That 
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is. See the sign over the 
door. Vix-Benson, it says. 
That’s the car he’s going 
to drive.” 


E scouts followed 

Jiminy and Bruce and 
soon found _ themselves 
part of a very large crowd 
gathered about the famous 
driver’s — headquarters. 
Dacy was the favorite 
American in the race, 
and since he was to op- 
erate one of the best 
known American cars 
everybody was enthusiastic 
to see him carry off the 
honors of the event in 
which he was entered. He 
was standing by the door of his garage 
watching his attendants tinker with his 
machine, when the scouts came up. The 
lads pushed their way through the crowd 
to reach the rope railing about the en- 
trance to the garage, and when the tall 
racer saw them, he smiled and waved his 
hand. 

“How are you scouts,” he said good- 
naturedly. Then without waiting for an 
answer he came over to the rope. 

“Where are you fellows from?” he de- 
manded. 

“Woodbridge, Vermont, sir,” said Bruce. 

“Woodbridge, Vermont? Well, you came 
a long way to see the races, didn’t you?” 
he said, a boyish smile playing about the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Well, not exactly. You see we are here 
on business. That is, we’ve been hired as 
life guards at Old Harbor. We're going to 
patrol the beach for the rest of the Sum- 
mer. 

“Q-ho, so you are the chaps Mr. Her- 
rick was telling me about—have motor- 
cycles and all that sort of rigging, eh? 
Say, boys, that’s a great scheme. I saw 
the original motor cycle life guards work 
out in California last year, and they’re 
great, too. Hope you have luck.” Then 
after shaking hands with Bruce and Jim- 
iny and two or three other scouts, he 
turned and entered the garage, for one of 
his mechanics had called him. 

And although Dan Dacy did not realize 
it, this spirit of democracy had won him 
ten thoroughly capable rooters, for the 
scouts were more than pleased with his 
friendship. 

“Say, isn’t he a corking fine chap,” ex- 
claimed Bruce. 

“I should say he was; a regular pippin’ 
I'd call him,” said Jiminy stout! bg Pend 
he looked at his companions as if he dared 
any one of them to deny it. 

The crowd about the garage was grow- 
ing to tremendous proportions, and it was 
all that the scouts could do to extricate 
themselves. When they finally reached the 
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open beach again, Bruce looked at his 
watch. 

“Say, fellows, it’s getting late,” he ex- 
claimed; “it’s six o’clock and we haven't 
had any breakfast. I think we will have 
to hustle over to the hotel if we want to 
get back to quarters and have a drill 
before the races start.” 

“Right-o,” exclaimed Babe Wilson, I 
know it’s getting late because my stomach 
feels all shriveled up for want of some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Huh, that stomach of yours,” said Jim- 
iny Gordon in disgust, as he took a linger- 
ing look toward the garages. A moment 
later he fell in line with the rest of the 
lads, who started up the board walk to- 


ward the hotel. 
O N their way back the scouts paid a 
brief visit to the north station, but 
they all returned to Bruce’s domain at 
half-past seven, for the north station crew 
was rather eager to stay in the vicinity of 
the lower station for a better view of the 
races. Then, too, they had decided the night 
before that it would be well for all of them 
to practice their first aid work together. 

There was very little need for the look- 
outs to man their tower during this prac- 
tice work, for they needed no drilling 
since all of their signaling would be done 
with signal flags and the sema- 
phore signal code which. is part of 
the examination for all second 
class scouts. 

That being the case, Bruce de- 
cided that all of the lads would 
devote the morning to operating 
the pulmotor, while the four life 
savers made frequent plunges into 
the surf so as to become accus- 
tomed to swimming with the aid 
of the buoy. One after another 
the lads operated the pulmotor 
upon a supposed victim until each 
had learned the proper method of 
adjusting and strapping fast the 
mouthpiece, and which screws to 
turn to start and stop the oxygen 
pump. An hour of this practice 
work was quite sufficient, and when 
it was finished Bruce. and Jiminy 
and Bud and Romper, turn about, 
took the motor cycle for short 
dashes up the beach and indulged 
in a mock rescue. At ten o’clock 
the drilling was stopped, for the 
racing automobiles — to ap- 
pear on the beach in final prepa- 
ration for the races which were 
scheduled to start at eleven. 

“Say, fellows, that rescue work 
is some fun,” said Jiminy Gordon, 
as he emerged from the surf for 
the last time and came toward the 
station. 

“You bet it is,” said Bruce, as 
he shut off the power of the 
motor cycle and wheeled the ma- 
chine into its quarters. 

“And the water is just snappy 


enough to feel good, too. ou 
know, I think I’ll stay in my bath- 
ing suit all day, even though there 


won’t be any bathers to rescue. I 
want to get tanned up right away,” 
added Jiminy. 

“Good idea,” exclaimed several, 
with enthusiasm, and forthwith 
they all donned the special maroon 
bathing suits that Mr. Herrick had 
provided for his life guards. But it 


is hard to tell whether it was “Again he tried, and his hand closed about the cold 


the desire to acquire a good coat 


of tan or the opportunity afforded them to 
display their rather pretentious bathing 
suits, that moved them to take this step. 
However, fifteen minutes later, a group 
of ten uniformed and more or less self- 
conscious beach guards were sunning 
themselves in front of the south station 
in full view of the thousands of people 
who were gathering on the board walk 
to view the races. 


Y eleven o’clock the crowd had in- 

creased to a veritable horde. Thou- 
sands lined the boardwalk from _ the 
garages to the finish line and hundreds 
of automobiles were parked in every road- 
way. Special guards, composed of the 
local troop of boy scouts with their staffs 
and a troop of militia from Portland 
had been detailed to keep the sightseers 
orderly and in position on the boardwalk. 
They were all having their hands full 
accomplishing the task, however, for the 
automobile enthusiasts began to get rest- 
less as the time for the start of the races 
drew near. 

At five minutes after eleven the band 
on the recreation pier, which had been 
blaring forth popular airs for an hour, 
ceased, and a moment later the judges 
made their appearance on the beach. This 


was a signal for prolonged cheering on 





wrist of the unconscious man,” 


the part of the crowd. But the noise 
stopped when a single individual carrying 
a black and white flag stepped out into 
the course and began wigwaggin . He 
was signaling to another in vidual at 
the garages, who in turn transmitted his 
signal to the starting line im the dim 
distance down the beach. 

“That means everything is ready. The 
first car will start in a moment,” said 
Jiminy Gordon nervously. 

Everyone was gazing down the beach, 
where a tiny black blotch on the sand 
marked the dozen or more racing cars held 
ready for the start. Then when every 
one was waiting tense and silent—Boom! 
came the muffled echo of the starting gun 
—“They’re off!” cried the crowd, and far, 
far down the beach the scouts could see 
the tiniest black speck coming toward 
them. Soon they heard a curious far-off 
drone which developed quickly into a 
grumble, then into a fusillade of loud 
bangs as the racing car approached. The 
scouts were all on their feet now, nervous 
and expectant. 

“Osterhout, the German,” cried the spec- 
tators, as the long, low racer drew near. 

Then almost before the scouts could 
wink, it had roared past, its hood en- 
veloped in blue flames and its driver bend- 
ing low over the steering gear. 

“Gee whiz!” was all that the 
amazed scouts could say when the 
big car roared across the line. 


BRIEF but tense silence fol- 

lowed the finish of the run, for 
the crowd waited while the judges, 
by means of an elaborate system 
of telephone communication with 
the starters, fixed the time. Pres- 
ently, however, the huge score- 
board on the recreation pier dis- 
played: Osterhout, two minutes 34 
seconds. This announcement was 
greeted by a roar, for the Ger- 
man had equaled the world record 
for five miles, 

“Crackey,” cried Jiminy Gor- 
don, “Dan Dacy will have to go 
some to beat that. Just think, if 
Osterhout had been one-fifth of a 
second faster he’d have smashed 
the world’s record. Gosh, I wish 


Boom! Here comes another one! 

Silence reigned in the vast 
crowd again and every eye fol- 
lowed the black speck. “Du Blon,” 
guessed some; “St. Clare,” said 
others; “Wolverton,” asserted sev- 
eral enthusiasts. 

But before the big racer had 
traveled half of the course the hum 
of its engines ceased and the black 
speck gradually came to a halt. 

olverton it proved to be and his 
car had developed engine trouble. 
The Stafford car was out of the 
race. 

St. Clare and Du Blon followed 
in quick succession, each of them 
driving their madly flying vehicles 
to the limit of endurance, but each 
fell behind Osterhout’s mark by 
several seconds. McCalkin, the 
ruddy-faced Irish driver, was the 
next sensation. His was the small- 
est car of the race in point of 
a Indeed, it looked as if it 
had collided with a gs og _ 
and lost most of its § ut 
under that snub nose were con- 
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cealed six perfectly good cylinders that 
spat fire all the way down the course and 
shot the car over the finish line two seconds 
better than the world’s record. What a 
roar of applause greeted the boyish driver 
when the figures were displayed! Even 
the scouts forgot for a moment that they 
were rooting exclusively for Dan Dacy and 
burst forth in a ringing cheer. 

But presently their attention was 
diverted from this achievement, for word 
was passed from the judges’ stand that 
Dan Dacy with his Vix-Benson was the 
next contestant. 

“Dan Dacy next!” was the word that 
passed from mouth to mouth through the 
crowd. Every one was a-tip-toe with ex- 
citement. All eyes were strained on the 
starting line. 

“Gee, I hope he comes through with a 
new record,” said Bruce anxiously. 

“He will,” asserted Jiminy Gordon posi- 
tively. 


OOM! Five thousand pairs of eyes 

were fastened on the tiny black speck 
that detached itself from the black blot 
far down the beach, and sped northward. 
Ten thousand ears were strained to catch 
the first far-off hum of the motor. 

Dacy was coming. His Vix-Benson was 
burning up the beach. Now the scouts 
caught the buzz of the motor. It grew 
louder with the passing of every second. 
Like a black projectile the car came on, 
flames from the throbbing cylinders licking 
about the hood. 

“Dacy! Dacy! Danny Dacy! Make it 
a new record!” screamed the electrified 
crowd while he was yet two miles from 
the finish line. Unquestionably he was 
the favorite. 

On came the roaring racer. The car 
was just a gray blur that hardly seemed 
to touch the beach, and begoggled Dan 
Dacy looked like the hooded messenger of 
death. 

Then with an ear-splitting roar the great 
machine passed the scouts on the last mile 
of the course! 

“By Jiminy, it’s a new record or I’ll— 
Oh, mercy! Look! Look! She'll be 
killed !” 

The scouts stood transfixed with hor- 
ror. Up the beach in the very path of 
the flying motor stood little May Herrick, 

ching a red rubber ball in her hand 
king at the coming machine with 
ritten in every line of her childish 


had 


T' } whole situation was clear. The tot 
hed dropped her ball, which had 
rolled out onto the sloping beach. With 
her mind only on rescuing the plaything, 
she had pulled herself out of her nurse’s 
grasp and run out onto the race course. 
And then when she found herself in the 
path of certain death she had become 
panic-stricken. 

Dan Dacy’s heart must have leapt to 
his throat when he saw the little one in 
his way. But if it did it in no way af- 
fected his nerve. He knew that to turn 
the steering wheel but an inch meant cer- 
tain destruction to the careening car and 
a broken neck for himself perhaps. Yet 
he braved this hideous fate and wrenched 
at the steering gear. 

here was a terrific roar, a crash of 
shattered metal and in a cloud of sand the 
big gray racer turned abruptly and 
plunged end over end down the beach into 
the curling breakers. The crowd gave 
vent to a shriek of alarm when they saw 
Dan Dacy’s limp form shoot clear of the 














wreck and go whirling, arms and — 
flying out toward the point where the 
combers were breaking. 

Like every one of the five thousand 
witnesses of the tragedy, the scouts stood 
paralyzed for a moment—but only for a 
moment. Bruce was the first to gather 
his scattered wits. 

“Quick, Jiminy! We'll get him! Come! 
He may still be alive! The rest of you 
fellows follow on foot!” 

While he was speaking, Bruce rushed 
into the station and started the motor 
cycle. Jiminy was right behind him and 
an instant later the powerful machine was 
making forty miles an hour over the sandy 
beach. Bruce bent low over the handle 
bars while Jiminy clung on for dear life 
and sought to buckle the life buoy belt 
about his waist. 

When the machine reached the wrecked 
motor car Bruce brought it to an abrupt 
stop. But already Jiminy had leaped from 
the machine and plunged into the water. 
With powerful overhand strokes he 
breasted the breakers. He seemed to 
shoot through the water, so mighty were 
his efforts. 


tye ck feet out he saw something 
bobbing upon the surface of the water. 
It was Dacy’s leather helmet. Toward this 
Jiminy headed and the water fairly boiled 
with the struggle he was making to reach 
the spot. In a few seconds he was near 
enough to reach out and grasp the black 
object. But he let go of it immediately 
and the next moment he was seen to pre- 
pare for a dive under the surface. A 
few feet away he had seen some air bub- 
bles coming to the top. 

In a jiffy he had unbuckled the life 
buoy. Then like a seal the lithe young- 
ster sought the dark green depths, fol- 
lowing the line of bubbles. Down he 
swam, deeper and deeper, for.on the 
white, sandy bottom he could see a dark, 
shapeless mass turning round and round 
with the action of the water. He reached 
out to seize it and his fingers slipped from 
the driver’s leather jacket. Again he 
tried, and his hand closed about the cold 
wrist of the unconscious man. 

Then he turned and started to strug- 
gle upward, dragging his heavy burden 
after him. It was hard work—terrible 
work, for he had dived deep and he was 
badly in need of air. His lungs felt as 
if they would burst. The blood pressure 
in his neck and head was almost unbear- 
able. At first he could make no headway. 
The drowning man seemed to hold fast 
to the bottom. But he fought hard, for 
he realized that if he let go of Dacy he 
would have difficulty in finding him with 
a second dive. Every moment was pre- 
cious, too. There might still be a spark 
of life in the limp form he was trying to 
rescue. 

Up, up, he struggled. Above he could 
see the light of day. Great green bubbles 
raced past him. Only a few feet now. 
Only a second or two longer. Thus did 
he spur himself onward until suddenly his 
head shot clear of the waves, and, with a 
gasp, he filled his tortured lungs with new 
air. 


Ten feet away danced the cigar-shaped 
float with its life belt, and swimming 
toward him from the crowded beach were 
two other scouts ready to help. 

Jiminy summoned every ounce of his 
remaining strength and held the head of 
the unconscious man above the water. 
And when the spectators saw that he had 
actually made the rescue a cheer louder 








and longer than any that had greeted the 
racers rent the air. 

It was hard work and Jiminy was at 
the point of exhaustion, yet he tried his 
utmost to buckle the life belt about poor 
Dacy. But while he fumbled with the 
straps the two other scouts arrived and 
relieved him of the task. Quickly the belt 
was adjusted and the signa flashed to 
Bruce, who seized the steel cable and 
hauled away. 

Then the two lads turned their attention 
to Jiminy and between them aided him 
into shallow water. 

By the time the three swimmers reached 
the beach the scouts had cleared Dacy’s 
lungs of water and had started the pul- 
motor. For twenty minutes the lads 
worked valiantly, doing everything that 
they could to bring back life in the un- 
conscious man, while the anxious crowd 
looked ‘on. 

Finally their efforts were rewarded. 
Dacy’s eyelids quivered several times, then 
slowly opened, whereat the crowd gave a 
mad cry of joy and the scouts had all they 
could do to keep them from pressing 
closer. 


UT one man did break through the 

circle of guards and the lads let him 
pass. He was Mr. Herrick. Tears of poy 
coursed down his good-natured face when 
he saw that Dacy was still alive, and be- 
fore the scouts could restrain him he seized 
the prostrated man’s hand and squeezed 
it while he murmured: 

“Dacy, Dacy, thank goodness you are 
still alive. I was afraid you had sacri- 
ficed your life to save that little girl of 
mine.” 

Then turning toward Bruce, he said, 
“Scouts, I don’t know how to thank you 
for this. I-——” 

“Don’t try to thank us, Mr. Herrick,” 
said Bruce, “but you can help us put him 
onto the side car. I think we should get 
to a doctor’s right away, for there may 
be some broken bones or internal in- 
juries.” 

And a few moments later the life 
guard’s motor cycle was carrying its first 
patient to the emergency hospital. 





How to Make a Sunshine Gauge 


T is easy to make a sunshine gauge 

if you can get hold of a clear round 
glass ball. You will find that such a 
ball acts like a lens or burning-glass, the 
focus being very close to the ball itself. 
Anything placed at that focus and ex- 
posed to the sun will be burnt, or at least 
scorched. 

So you can cut in a piece of wood a 
half-circle, just a shade larger than the 
ball, and by means of another piece you 
fix the ball exactly at the centre of the 
curve. You then place the instrument 
facing the south and inclined upwards, so 
that the sun’s rays come to a focus on the 
edge of the curved wood. 

As the sun moves across the sky, the 
little spot of burning light will travel 
along the wood, and you have only to 
place a piece of paper there to get a 
record of the sunshine throughout the day. 

If you divide up the paper strip into 
twelve parts, each part will represent an 
hour from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m,, and the 
positions of the burnt marks will enable 
you to tell very nearly when the sun 
was shining and when not. 

A mark will be made -when the sun is 
out, and, of course, your paper will not 
be scorched when the sun is hidden. 
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What the Schools Do for You 


Surprising Information About the Stupendous Educational Activities of Our Government 


By DR. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 





HE fundamental principle of our 

I American democracy is equal op- 
portunity for all. We are beginning 

to learn there can be no equality of op- 
portunity without equality of opportunity 
in education. The inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness 
recognized as the 
birthright of all mean 
something more than 
the right merely to 
exist and breathe as 
beasts may, to possess 
the untrained liberty 
of the wild ass of the 
desert, and to —_— 
the unthinking happi- 
ness of the pig lying 





fat and lazy in the 
sun. They mean the 
right to live the hu- 
Dr. Philander P. man life, with the 


fullest education of 
body, mind and soul. 

We are beginning to learn that to give 
such opportunity of equality in education 
to all children among us, white and black, 
rich and poor, native and foreign born, 
without regard to the social standing, the 
partisan political affiliation or the religious 
creed of their parents, is the first obliga- 
tion of the state and the highest duty of 
society. 

We are also learning that it is the most 
important thing for the individual and for 
society and state. If to any child there 
is denied an equal opportunity with ever 
other child for that education which will 
develop its manhood or womanhood, = 
pare it for the duties and responsibilties 
of citizenship in our democratic govern- 
ment, and enable it to make an honest 
living by some kind of intelligent work, 
then there is nothing that individual or 
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The small picture shows an old type rural school, the large one a 
new consolidated school in Utah 
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society, nothing that man or God can do 
that can make good the loss. For the 
individual child the loss is irreparable, 
and all society must be on a lower plane, 
the state less strong and industrial life 
less efficient as a result. 

Therefore, states, counties, cities and 
local districts combine to promote and per- 
fect our public school systems, and the 
federal government helps in many ways. 


gues state, in every city and town and 
in every country district in the United 
States there is a public school open and 
free to all boys and girls of school age. 
In some states children of different races 
attend separate schools. This is especially 
true of white and colored children in the 
Southern states. But some kind of school 
is provided for all. None is excluded. 
In all but a few of the states the laws 
compel parents and guardians to send 
their children to school, either public or 
private, or to provide for their educa- 
tion at home, between certain ages. They 
are not allowed to permit them to grow 
up in ignorance and illiteracy. To do so 
is regarded as a misdemeanor. Rightly 
considered it is a serious crime. That the 
poor may have as opportunity as the 
rich, text-books and all necessary material 
for school work are provid free in 
many places. 

As _ yet we are far enough from the 
actual attainment of the ideal of equal 
opportunity in education for all. Some 
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A typical Southern consolidated school at 
Washington Parish, La. 


schools, especially in sparsely settled rural 
districts, are in session po five or six 
months, or even less, in the year. Some 
are taught in poor houses with little or 
no equipment. In some the teachers are 
ignorant, untrained and unskilled. In 
some places there are no public high 
schools. In very many cities and in most 
rural communities the schools are not 
a adjusted to the needs of the chil- 
ren. 

But the ideal is becoming clearer every 
year and the efforts at improvement are 
stronger and more persistent. Short 
school terms are lengthened. The United 
States Commissioner of Education and the 
state school officers have agreed on a mini- 
mum school term of 160 days and an 
average of 180 days for the country 
schools. And a nation-wide campaign for 
this has been begun. 
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Small country schools with only one 
teacher and a few pupils are in many 
states being consolidated into larger 
schools with more pupils, more teachers, 
better houses and better equipment. In 
many places children who live too far 
away to walk to school are carried in 
wagonettes, or automobiles at public ex- 
pense, or their fares are paid on railway 
or trolley cars. Everywhere better houses 
are being built, and in many cities, towns 
and rural communities the most beautiful, 
best built and most costly buildings are 
the new schoolhouses. 

In most of the new buildings care is 
taken with the heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, drainage, cleaning and water, so 
there may be no danger to the health of 
the children. Walls are tastefully tinted 
and hung with good pictures to make them 
beautiful. School officers are always try- 
ing to find more comfortable seats and 
inventors and manufacturers are trying 
to help them. 

More public high schools are opened 
every year. There are now nearly 12,000 
in the United States and more than 2,000 
private high schools. Of these public and 
private high schools more than 10,000 have 
full courses of four years. It will not be 
long before every boy and girl in the 
United States may attend some high 
school within fairly easy reach of home. 
Already about 25 per cent of our boys 
and girls enter high school, and about 10 
per cent graduate from high school— 
more than in any other country in the 
world. Many people believe all boys and 
girls should have high school education, 
and the Bureau of Education is undertak- 
ing the task of making high school edu- 
cation universal. 

Teachers make the schools, and the 
schools can never be better than their 
teachers. Standards of preparation for 
teachers have been too low, and in most 
states there have not been enough normal 
schools for their professional training. 
But many new normal schools have been 
established in recent -years and all are 
much better Pacer tj Appropriations 
for these schools for the professional edu- 
cation of teachers now amount to $15,000,- 
000 a year. Higher standards of prepara- 
tion for teachers are required. People are 
no longer willing to permit incompetent 
teachers to waste public school money and 
fritter away the time and opportunity of 
school children. 


ONGER school terms, consolidation of 
weak schools into better and stronger 
schools, better houses and equipment, com- 
ogg school attendance, free text-books, 
igh schools within reach of all, higher 
standards of preparation for all teachers 
—all these help towards the democratic 
ideal of equal opportunity in education 
for all. But more important still is the 
remaking of the courses of studies and 
the readjustment and differentiation of 
school work so that every boy and every 
girl may find in school that work and those 
studies for which he or she is best fitted 
and which will best fit him or her for the 
work he or she is to do in life. 
~ oe d does not mean sameness, but 
intelligent variety. The work of the school 
must not only result in general develop- 
ment and culture and give information 
about the general duties of citizenship, 
needed by all. It must also help toward 
making a living. Whatever is needed that 
men and women should know and be able 
to do should be taught in the schools un- 
less it can be learned better, more surely 





and with less cost of time, money and 
energy elsewhere. ; 

To this end high schools and even the 
higher grades of the elementary schools 
now offer many courses and much free- 
dom of choice in the selection of studies. 
Laboratories for chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy, cooking and sewing and other things 
pertaining to home making, shops for work 
in wood, leather, clay and metal, rooms 
for typewriting, bookkeeping and other 
forms of commercial work, print shops 
and paint shops, soil laboratories, means 





Concise Facts About Schools 


12,000 public high schools. 

2,000 private high schools. 

25 per cent of our boys and girls enter 
high school. 

10 per cent graduate from high schools— 
more than in any other country in the 


world. 

$15,000,000 appropriated every year for 
normal schools—to educate teachers in 
teaching. 

More than 600 colleges and universities 
offer opportunities for higher technical 
education. 

Several of these institutions offer more 
than 1,000 different courses of study. 

$120,000,000 was the income of these 
institutions in 1914. 

$2,500,000 appropriated by the Federal 
Government every year ($50,000 to 
each state, including Hawaii and Porto 
Rico) for colleges of agriculture and 
mechanical arts. 

There are 4,032 free public libraries in 
the United States. 

In these libraries there are 55,534,882 
books. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
conducts reading circles for children, 
for older boys and girls, and for men 
and women. It also gives instruc- 
tion in gardening. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the states 
directs thousands of corn clubs, potato 
clubs, cotton clubs, pig clubs, poultry 
clubs and other similar clubs for boys, 
and canning clubs and home-making 
clubs for girls. 











for testing seeds, gardens, experiment 
slats, farms and home projects directed 
. the school are all now considered as 
essential for school work as are text- 
books, blackboards and recitation rooms. 

Continuation day schools and evening 
schools open to all are beginning to 
make it possible for any one to learn any- 
thing he needs to know to enable him to 
live and work better. 


OR are the American people satis- 
fied with elementary and secondary 
schools. More than six hundred colleges 
and universities offer opportunities for 
higher and technical education, and many 
of these, especially the state colleges and 
universities, are free to all who are pre- 
ared to enter and do their work. any 
ave loan funds for those who need them. 
In most of them boys and girls who are 
willing may pay their board by some 
kind of work. In at least one state travel- 
ing expenses of students attending the 
state university are paid by the state. 
Some of these institutions of higher 
learning are growing very rich. Almost 
all are better supported as the years go 
by. In 1900 the total income of all these 
schools was only a little more than $27,- 
000,000. In 1914 it was more than $120,- 
000,000. Several of them offer more than 
a thousand different courses, and some 
do a large amount of extension work, 
especially in agriculture. Some state uni- 
versities try to make their campus as 
large as the state. 
In each state there is at least one Land 


Grant College in which agriculture and 
the mechanic arts are taught. Most of 
these also offer courses in domestic econ- 
omy for women. For these schools the 
federal government appropriates $2,500,- 
000 annually—$50,000 to each state and to 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. They also have 
some income from an original land grant 
made by the federal government in 1862. 


HE schools, however important, are 

not the only agencies by which we 
are trying to give equal opportunity in 
education to all. In almost all cities and 
larger towns there are public libraries 
free to all, and trained librarians help 
boys and girls, men and women, select 
books and make out useful and interesting 
courses of reading. To get children inter- 
ested in the library and in good literature 
many of these libraries have children’s 
reading rooms and arrange for story hours, 
when skilful story tellers tell to children 
the great stories of the world. 

The Bureau of Education through its 
home education division conducts readin 
circles for children, for older boys an 
girls and for men and women in all parts 
of the country. Through its school and 
home garden division it gives instruction 
in gardening and promotes home garden- 
ing through the public schools in cities and 
towns. 

The Department of Agriculture of the 
United States in co-operation with the 
states directs thousands of corn clubs, 
potato clubs, cotton clubs, pig clubs, 
poultry clubs and other similar clubs for 
boys, and canning clubs and home-makin 
clubs for girls. All these are educationa 
in a very high and good way. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and many young people’s associations con- 
nected with the various churches do much 
valuable educational work, as do many 
organizations for boys and girls not con- 
nected directly with the state or with any 
church. Among the greatest of these is 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

A little Polish boy who had been in 
this country only a little while wrote to a 
friend in the old country and told him 
about his public school, with free tuition, 
free books and all its opportunities. And 
then he added, “What shall I do for a 
country that does all this for me? Shall 
I not love it and serve it?” The same 
question and the same answer may well 
be asked and given by every Boy Scout 
and by every other boy and every girl 
in America. ‘ 

And all who read this should determine 
now to make full use of all these oppor- 
tunities and prepare themselves for 
citizenship, for making an ,honest living 
by some kind of useful work and for the 
fullest and best and happiest life. 

To all who will do this I send my 
greeting. 


Depths of the Oceans 
The greatest sea — is in the North 
Pacific Ocean—27,980 feet—or a little over 


five miles. Other sea depths are as fol- 
lows. Feet. 
Northern Atlantic................. 27,876 
Southern Pacific.................% 26,588 
I MG in 5c a dkaddpine Anamen 20,562 
Indian Ocean........... Oe ee 
NEN, Ss: 05d ny epeavinad aks 10,704 


The North Sea and Baltic cre the most 
shallow of great bodies of water, the for- 
_ uae only 442 feet deep, the latter 

eet, 





















































































































































Patrol 


Cuaprer V (Continued) 


Half an hour later, when the meeting 
was called to order, Mr. Wall faced the 
scouts. 

“We intended tonight,” he said, “to have 
a session on.map reading. That, however, 
will be impossible. I have two important 
matters to lay before you for your con- 
sideration. 

“It seems that you have decided that 
it isn’t fair to use my library.” Some of 
tne scouts squirmed uncomfortably. The 
scoutmaster smiled. “You are welcome to 
the library as long as you need it. But 
I am glad to see you trying to do some- 


thing for yourselves. That’s the spirit 
that counts. That’s the spirit that gets 
ahead. 


“Scout Strong has been quite active in 
this matter. If you will recall, the trolley 
company took away the old waiting room 
at the Transfer Station. Scout Strong 
wrote to the company and asked that the 


But I had better read 





The company 
their ietter.” 

The boys listened attentively while the 
letter was read. Don saw several of them 
look at him and he tried to appear un- 
concerned. 

“That wasn’t all that Scout Strong did,” 
Mr. Wall went on. “He decided that a 
meeting place would need furniture. So 
he visited the Chester Furniture Company. 
He picked out six chairs, two benches, a 
table and three framed pictures. These 
articles will cost nine dollars and twenty- 
five cents. The furniture company is 
willing to deliver the goods if the troop 
will pay fifty cents on delivery and fifty 
cents a week. 

“As you see, you have the offer of a 
meeting place, and an offer of furniture.” 
Mr. Wall was silent a moment. “It is 
up to you boys to decide just what you 
want to do,” 


ON expected the boys to shout that 
they wanted the meeting place and 

the furniture as soon as they could get 
them. Instead, there was a long silence. 
The scouts- looked at each other, and 
looked away, and shuffled their feet. 

“IT don’t think we ought to take the 
waiting room,” said a hesitating voice. 

Don gave a gasp. Not take it? What 
sort of nonsense was this? 

“Scout Morris has the floor,” said Mr. 
Wall. 

Don looked at Phil Morris. 
face was uncertain and troubled. 

“Maybe I don’t look at this the right 
way,” he said. “I don’t want any fellow 
to think I’m a goody-goody, but we're 
scouts, and if that doesn’t mean some- 
thing to us then we’re not the right kind 
of scouts. The scout law says that a 
scout is thrifty and pays his own way. 
Well, if we accept this meeting place, 


The boy’s 





Don Strong of the VWVolf 


Illustrated by NorMAN P. ROCKWELL 


waiting room be given to Chester Troop. P 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER. 


we're not paying our own way. We're ac- 
cepting charity. We're taking something 
and giving nothing in return. That doesn’t 
sound scouty.” 

“New your're talking,” cried a voice. 

Phil Morris seemed to take courage at 
this. “Isn’t there some way we can do 
something that will pay for this house?” 
he asked. 

Don stood up. “That—that old waiting- 
room was pretty dirty,” he faltered. “I 
thought I was doing a fine stunt when 
I asked for it. But if it isn’t scouty 
to take it for nothing, maybe if each 
patrol took turns keeping the new waiting 
room clean—sweeping it and things like 


that——” 
This time the scouts did shout. They 


left no doubt that under such a condi- 
tion they would be glad to get the place. 

“We still have the matter of the furni- 
ture,” reminded Mr. Wall. 

Don was not surprised when there was 
another silence. ithout being able to 
ut his finger on the reason, he thought 
that there was something wrong with this 
plan, too. 

“We can’t buy furniture that way,” 
Alex Davidson said at last. 

Don sighed. So there was something 
wrong. 


How “Don Strong” Began 


ON STRONG wants to enter the Chester 

high school—not to study, but to play 
football and baseball under Mr. Wall, the Latin 
teacher, who coaches the team. Don thinks his 
sister Barbara wants him sent to work, but when 
his father tells him he can have a year at school, 
he learns Barbara has been pleading for him. 

Alex Davidson, a widow's son, also is am- 
bitious to enter high school. Alex works all 
summer. Don learns that Alex has twenty 
dollars saved. Amazed, he goes around to Alex's 
house for a look at a boy who has saved that 
much money and finds Alex wearing a boy scout 
uniform. e sneers at scouts; but later, when 
he discovers that Mr. Wall is the scoutmaster, 
he enters the troop, and works enthusiastically. 

Earning a dollar for his second class require- 
ment does not prove easy. He weeds flower beds 
and mows grass and later begins building bird- 
houses and selling them. Don fails to make the 
team, but becomes a substitute. Ted Oarter, a 
shiftless lad, worms his way into the boy's good 
races, Because Ted is always buying sodas, 

on takes money from his bank and buys sodas, 
too, and his savings shrink. Finally, egged on 
y Ted, he quits the squad, but returns to it, 
realizing it is his duty to his school, Soon Don 
is shifted to the first team. 

A theatrical manager comes to town. Tickets 
are twenty-five cents each. Don has planned to 
be wih Ted, but football practice has kept him 
rom doing much on the houses, and he can't 
afford the expense. He knows that his lumber 
bill has to be paid or interest will be added. 
Worried, he fears he has “bitten off more than 


Don 
house. 





he can chew.’ 
In order to earn money for the show 
works with feverish haste to finish a bird 
The house is so ly made that he refuses 
to sell it, but he borrows a quarter from Ted, 
and together they see the show. When the foot- 
ball season closes, Don has more time to work 
and his savings grow. He prepares for his 
second class test and his father prom 
ap with his cooking requirements. 
e troop decides to obtain a club room and 
Don makes arrangements with the Chester 
Trolley Co. to use an abandoned waiting room. 
He also arranges to purchase furniture for the 
room on 
11 


to the 


“Now,I wonder why Mr. Wall gave me 
that.” 


“Buying when you haven’t the money,” 
Alex said earnestly, “isn’t paying your 
own way. It’s running your nose into debt, 
Thrift means saving money. Thrift 
doesn’t mean owing money.” . 

“But suppose we are sure we can pay 
the fifty cents each week?” Don asked. 

“Then let’s save it,” Alex answered. 
“As fast as we save—— How much do the 
chairs cost?” 

“Fifty cents each.” 

“As fast as we save fifty cents let’s buy 
a chair. That'll be paying our own 
way.” 

Don made no reply. 

“I guess there’s no need of putting the 
matter to a vote,” Mr. Wall. said. Run- 
ning into debt is bad. If a boy had one 
hundred dollars in the bank and owed 
one hundred and five dollars, that hundred 
dollars would not be his.” 

Don suddenly remembered that he 
hadn’t paid Ted the quarter he had bor- 
rowed from him for the theatre ticket. 
His lips twitched. He had one dollar and 
fifteen cents in his bank after paying his 
lumber bill. But Ted Carter had a claim 
.. twenty-five cents, and if he paid 


H's thoughts were interrupted. The 
meeting was breaking up. He arose 
and started out with the others. 

“Just a minute, Don,” said Mr. Wall. 

He waited. After the boys had depart- 
ed the scoutmaster came back. 

“Don,” he said, “I don’t want you to 
go away rag that your plan was a 
ailure. Your idea of getting that old 
waiting room was bully. It lacked only 
a way to make some kind of payment, and 
you also found the way. As for the fur- 
niture—I’m glad you did that. It gave 
the troop a chance to think about debt and 
borrowing. Sometimes boys are careless 
about those matters.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Don. His eyes were on 


rug. 

“Just one thing more,” said Mr. Wall. 
“Have your father give you more of the 
fire and cooking test. A member of the 
local Court of Honor will be here Wednes- 
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day afternoon, and he is going to help me 
give the second-class test.” 

Don’s eyes did not leave the rug. “I— 
I can’t pass them all,” he said in a low 
voice. 

Mr. Wall was surprised. “Why not?” 

“I haven’t earned and saved a dollar.” 

“But you told me——” 

“I know I did,” Don cried desperately. 
“I have one dollar and fifteen cents in 
the bank at home. But I owe Ted Carter 
a quarter.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Wall. “Sit down, Don.” 
He drew a chair close to the boy. “Sup- 
pose you tell me about this. What did you 
borrow the quarter for?” 

“To go to the show.” 

“Didn't you have some 
money?” 

“Yes, sir. But I didn’t 
want to spend it. I had my 
lumber bill to pay in thirty 
days, and I wanted to save 
my dolla. So I told Ted 


“What did Ted say?” Mr. 
Wall interrupted. 

“He said * Don hesi- 
tated, and his cheeks turned 
hot. 

“I think I ought to know,” 
the scoutmaster said quiet- 
ly. “This wouldn't be car- 
rying tales, Don, What did 
he say?” 

“He said ‘Beans! Boy 
scouts again!’ I—I can't 
make him understand about 
saving a dollar. He asked 
me if I could go if he 
loaned me a quarter, be- 
cause that wouldn’t be 
breaking into my bank, and 
I said yes, and he told me 
to pay him any time. I 
thought everything was all 2 
right. But tonight when you got to talking 
about——” 

“I know,” interrupted Mr. Wall. He 
began to tap his fingers on the arm of 
the chair. The room became very quiet. 
Don could hear the tick of the clock in 
the hall. 

“You and Ted have been pretty friend- 
ly, haven’t you?” the scoutmaster asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did he 
lawns?” 

“He laughed at me.” 

“I see. How much fun did he make 
of you about football?” 

“Not much after = 





think about cutting 





“After os came back to the squad?” 
Don sighed. “Yes, sir.” Gee! how much 
Mr. Wall knew! 


The scoutmaster’s chin grew the least 
bit hard. “Just what did he call you, 
Don—names, I mean?” 

“He called me ‘Mr. Weak-knees.’ ” 

“Anything else?” 

“ ‘Easy mark.’” 

“Anything else? Think.” 

“That’s all,” said Don. “Ted doesn’t 
mean. anything, sir. That’s just his way. 
But I thought, after what you said to- 
night, that maybe I shouldn’t take my 
second-class tests if I owed Ted a quar- 
ter.” 

“Oh, you can go ahead on the others,” 
the scoutmaster said, “and perhaps you'll 
meet the deposit requirement in two weeks. 
And now as to Ted. I suppose you don’t 
see much of him now that the football 
season is over.” 














“He comes around almost every day,” 
Don answered. 

“Does he?” said Mr. Wall. He fell 
into thought and once more tapped his fin- 
gers against the chair. Presently he stood’ 
up and Don followed him to the hall. 

“TI suppose you’re working on your bird 
houses while Ted is there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It must be lonesome for Ted sitting 
around and watching you working.” 

“I guess it is,” Don answered honestly. 
“He wants me to stop and talk to him.” 

“You had better wait a moment,” said 
Mr. Wall abruptly. He walked down the 
hall and hurried upstairs. 

When he came back 
he carried a thin, 
paper - wrapped par- 
cel. “A little present 
for you,” he told Don. 
The boy took it and 
wondered what it 
could be. They walked 
to the door. 


“You want that coal in advance?” 


“Don,” said the man, “there are some 
scouts who seem to blunder very often, 
but, for all that, .they’re—— 

“Yes, sir?” 

“For all that they’re good scouts— 
mighty good scouts. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said the boy. 

He walked home with no more worry 
about what had troubled him. In some 
way, Mr. Wall had robbed the matter of 
its sting. 

His mind was principally concerned with 
the package he held snugly under one arm. 
What could it be? Had Mr. Wall made a 
similar present to all the other scouts? 

When he reached home the sounds from 
the kitchen told him that his mother and 
Barbara were setting bread for the mor- 
row’s baking. He slipped up the stairs to 
his room. Eagerly he broke the string 
around his po mod and shook away the 
paper. 

He found a heavy, oblong piece of card- 
board. On one side of the card was print- 
ing. He turned it to the light and read 
aloud: 

A SCOUT IS CLEAN 
HE KEEPS CLEAN IN BODY AND THOUGHT 
STANDS FOR CLEAN SPEECH 
CLEAN SPORT, CLEAN HABITS 
AND TRAVELS WITH A CLEAN CROWD 
“Now I wonder why Mr. Wall gave me 
that,” he said. 
Cuaprer VI. 
The Meaning of the Sign. 
NS morning Don hung the sign on 
his bedroom wall. Later in the day 


he slipped a quarter from his bank; and 
when Ted Carter came around that after- 


























































































noon Don repaid his loan and squared his 
books. 

“No hurry about this,” said Ted. “Keep 
it if you need it.” 

“I have plenty,” Don explained. “M 
lumber bill is paid, and there’s enoug 
stuff in the shop for four more houses.” 

“Huh!” said Ted. “What are you going 
to do with all your money?” 

“Save it.” 

“Not for mine. Come on down to the 
station and we'll drink hot chocolate and 


‘eat cakes until the quarter’s gone.” 


But Don, who had asked his father to 
help him find a good place for a food 
shelter, declined the invitation. 

“Ah!” Ted growled, “you’re getting to 
be an old woman.” 

Don smiled to himself. Old woman, in- 
deed. He was sure that the coming winter 
would give him far more fun than it gave 
Ted. 

Winter was not slow in coming—and it 
settled for a long, cold stay. After the 
first few weeks of sleighing and snow- 
balling the average boy of 
Chester found life pretty dull. 
But Don found everything full 
of interest. He thought that 
he had never been so busy and 
so happy. 

All told, he made and sold 
sixteen bird houses. He passed 
his second-class examinations. 
He bought a uniform and a 
hat. And with all that, the 
, approach of spring found him 
) with almost three dollars in the 


bank. 
—- for Chester Troop, it 
passed a joyous winter. 
With the help of a wagon and a 
horse the waiting room was 
carted to a field adjoining Mr. 
Wall’s house. They repaired 
the roof, the windows and the door. One 
of the scouts unearthed a second-hand coal 
stove in his cellar, and that was brought to 
troop headquarters. A hole was cut in the 
roof, a pipe was run up and they were 
ready for a fire. All they lacked was coal. 

“And coal,” Phil Morris had wailed, 
“is seven dollars and fifty cents a ton.” 

But the boys refused to be cast down. 
The Chester Coal Company had a big 
plant at the bottom of a rather steep 
road. Alex Davidson thought of a way 
out of the difficulty. 

“We'll make a bargain with the coal 
company,” he said. “We'll keep the side- 
walk in front of their office free of snow, 
and we'll keep the hill clean and covered 
with ashes. They have a lot of trouble 
with that hill when it’s slippery. It ought 
to be worth something to them to have 
that hill kept so their horses can get 
up and down easily.” 

“How much ought it to be worth?” Phil 
asked. 

“Ton of coal, anyway,” said Alex. “I'll 
go and see them.” 

A sharp young man at the coal com- 
pany’s office listened to his proposition. 

“You want that coal in advance?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah! And how do I know you'll live 
up to your bargain after you get the 
coal?” 

“We took that old waiting room from 
the trolley company,” Alex said, “and 
agreed to keep the new waiting room clean 
for three months. Ask the trolley com- 

(Continued on page 35.) 














In the Scout Cave 


Trees and Fighting 


By THE CAVE 
oe Pe 


*AY, fellows, don’t you think it is 
S pretty hot and stuffy in this old cave 
to-day? What do you say if we go 
outside and sit in the shade some place 
where the wind can blow on us? 

What’s that? “Good idea?” All right, 
then, let’s beat it out of here. 

Isn’t this a whopper of an old oak? 
Let’s sit down on the grass right here and 
have our little confab about scout affairs. 

I just can’t help admiring this old tree! 
How old do you think it is? I wonder if 
a band of Indians ever squatted on the 
ground here, like we are doing, to hold a 
council? How many tons of water do you 
think have gone up through that stocky 
old trunk to be distributed to the leaves 
and branches? I wonder how many birds 
have sung in this old tree, and how many 
squirrels have chatted and scolded and 
chased each other through its spreading 
limbs? I wonder how many bears have 
munched acorns on the ground beneath? 
I wonder—but gee, when you once start 
thinking about a tree there is no telling 
where you will get to. A tree is just as 
interesting as a story book to a boy whose 
“wonderer” is good for anything. 





It’s just about the same with everything 
you see in nature. But there is a cer- 
tain point beyond which your “wonderer” 
refuses to work. Did you ever look up 
at the estars, for instance, and wonder 
whether or not anybody lives on them, or 
whether there are any scouts up there? 
And did you ever get to thinking about 
what a little bit of a speck of dust this 
earth is, and what would happen to us if 
one of those other great big worlds 
bumped into ours? When your mind once 
gets started on this subject you soon begin 
to think about the great Power that keeps 
all the worlds where they belong, and then 
a lump comes up in your throat and you 
feel kind of queer inside, and your “won- 
derer” is stuck—it won’t budge another 
inch! 

Well, that’s the way the Cave Scout 
feels sometimes about trees. I start out 
by thinking about the process by which 
they grow—how they draw minerals and 
water from the ground, gases from the air 
and light from the sun and mix ’em all up 
together to form wood. That’s wonderful 
enough, but when I stop to think about 
the Power that devised such a marvelous 
process for making the earth beautiful— 
well, that’s such a big thought that it 
almost swamps my “thinker.” 

Maybe that is one reason why I always 
get riled up when I see a tree that has 
been needlessly cut down or disfigured. 





I guess I’ll have to tell you about a 
talk I had the other day with a man who 
lives in a city in Massachusetts. 

“Tm afraid” he said, “that the boy scouts 
are doing more harm than good. There 
is a good deal of fine timber near the city. 





SCOUT 


Since the scout work has been 
organized I have noticed that 
the boys have been playing 
havoc with it. Many of the big 
trees have been blazed and 
marked with signs, while scores 
of younger trees, two or three 
inches in diameter, have been 
cut down for use in building 
shelters,” 

“But,” I said, “do you know 
it is scouts who have done these 
things?” 

“T’ve trailed them through 
the woods and watched them,” 
he said. “They. wore felt hats 
and leggings.” 

“That doesn’t prove that they 
were scouts,” I argued. “Not 
every boy who wears a felt 
hat and leggings is a scout.” 

But I had to admit, boys, 
that it might possibly have been 
a troop of scouts who were re- 
sponsible for this damage to 
the forests. Then I came back 
at him strong. 














“Let’s look at the other side 
of this question for a minute. Maybe you 
do not know that scores of forest fires 
are put out every year by boy scouts; 
that thousands of tussock moth nests are 
destroyed each year by scouts; that this 
summer thousands of woodpeckers, which 
were fed during the winter months by 
scouts, are eating millions of grubs and 
insects harmful to trees; that every year 
on Arbor Day, boy scouts plant thousands 
of trees; that in several States boy scouts 
are co-operating with the forestry officers 
in the great work of conservation. Why, 
in your own State of Massachusetts, bo 
scout troops have recently co-operated wit 
the forestry department in conducting a 
tree census, the results of which will be 
extremely valuable to the forestry officials.” 

“Well,” he said, when I had finished, 
“I’m glad to know these things. I had no 
idea the scouts were doing so much to save 
the trees. I guess, after all, the few trees 
I saw felled and blazed wouldn’t amount 
to much compared to the great number 
which have been protected by scouts.” 





Yes, fellows, I feel pretty sure that 
scouts save more trees than they destroy, 
but I can’t see any reason why scouts 
should destroy any. As a matter of fact 
I don’t think that a genuine scout would 
destroy or injure trees. I’ve got so much 
confidence in you fellows that I would be 
willing to bet that in nine cases out of ten 
the destruction of trees, which is charged 
to scouts, has really been done by others. 

Sometimes, it is true, new scouts, going 
on their first hike into the woods, get a 
little bit too eager to try out their new 
hatchets. A boy is not a scout very long, 
however, before he learns how to use a 
hatchet properly—and how not to use it, 
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which is a bit of lore equally important. 

In the majority of cases the trouble is 
caused by groups of boys, who are not 
scouts at all. These — see scouts go- 
ing into the woods with hatchets and they 
naturally try to imitate them. ange gu 4 
these boys commit depredations in the 
woods and the scouts get the blame for it. 
For the sake of the conservation of trees, 
a work in which every scout is interested, 
and for the sake of the reputation of our 
great organization for boys, we should 
watch for these “counterfeit scouts” and 
try to put a stop to their activities. 

And let’s watch those scouts who are 
occasionally careless with their axes. If 
we see a fellow “pulling the George Wash- 
ington stunt,” let’s take the trouble to ex- 
plain the evils of tree-damaging to him so 
effectively that he will never forget them. 

The next time I have a talk with this 
gentleman from Massachusetts I hope he 
won’t have any excuse at all for making 
a kick. 





“Well, Mr. Cave Scout, this talk on 
trees has made me think of some things ‘I 
never thought of before, but I’d like to 
ask you one question on an entirely dif- 
ferent subject.” 

Would you mind telling me your name? 

“Yd rather not tell you that, but I will 
tell. you where I live—Peekskill, New 
York.” 

All right, I'll try to answer your ques- 
tion anyway. Let’s hear it. 

“My trouble is this, Mr. Cave Scout. 
There is a boy in town whose ideas are 
entirely opposite to those of the scouts. 
He keeps making fun of me and the scouts 
of this city. I take it seriously, and I’d 

(Continued on page 81.) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


About the Stylops (so you won't be one) and a Good Scoutmaster (so you will 


be one—some day).* 
By DANIEL CARTER. BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


CCORDING to my 
A buckskin calendar, 
this is the wild rice 

moon of the Indians, the 
first moon of the Indian 
Summer, and the Andy 
Poe moon of the scouts. 
Andy Poe was born on 
the 30th of September, 
1742. He was a famous 
buckskin man of the 
buckskin period along 
about Revolutionary War 
times. He was a great 
hunter and earned fame 
by attacking single- 
handed Big Foot, the In- 
dian Chief, and a com- 
panion Indian. After- 
wards, when he was an old 


he 
slew a mad bull which had attacked him, 
using no weapon but the old tomahawk 
that he won in the fight with the In- 
dians. 

Poe was one of those men who made it 
possible to settle the Middle West with 


man, 


peaceful farmers. Where he hunted, and 
occasionally fought with savage men and 
savage beasts, the land is now thickly 
populated, traversed by railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, dotted with 
cities, towns and villages and manufac- 
turing centers, and poor old Andy is un- 
known and forgotten by most of the in- 
habitants, although there are people in 
Wooster, Ohio, who are thoroughly versed 
in his life and history. 

The president of one of our great col- 
leges recently said that a man reaches his 
full growth at about eighteen or nineteen 
years of age. If that was the case with 
our pioneers they must have indeed been 
“some men” when they were boys, for if 
one of them, when he reached an age 
where most people are content to doze on 
their front piazza or in an easy chair in 
front of the fire, could whip a mad bull 
single-handed, armed only with a toma- 
hawk about the size of a lather’s hatchet, 
he must have been a corker when he was 
eighteen. 

Old Andy Poe was able to lick a bull 
single-handed because he had lived a clean, 
healthy life out in the open. When it 
comes to an elixir of life, boys, there is 
nothing can beat Old Mother Nature. 
That’s the reason it makes me glad to 
know that so many of you scouts are hav- 
ing an opportunilty during your vacation 
to get out into the woods and live much 
the same kind of a life that the old wil- 
derness men lived. Your National Scout 
Commissioner would like to be out with 
some of you right now, with or without 
a bathing suit, but with a good spring- 
board or a good raft from which to dive 
into deep water. But in place of that 
delightful situation, he is busy drawing the 

icture of a Capricorn beetle with his 

ands and at the same ‘time dictating the 
Duffel Bag with his mouth. This doing 
two things at once is not to be recom- 
mended, But when the two things have to 
be done within a certain time it some- 
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times becomes a neces- 
sity, because none of us 
wants to be a Stylops. A 
Stylops is no good in 
camp or in the field or in 
the office. We haven’t a 
Stylops among the scouts, 
I hope. 


Wuar Is a Srytops? 


But it has just oc- 
curred to me that per- 
haps you do not know 
what a Stylops is. In 
that case, it mav be well 
to let you know. A Sty- 
lops is a beetle gone 
wrong; a _ dead-beat 
beetle, a parasite beetle, 
a beetle that lives off the labors of others, 
never turning over its hands to help itself. 
If there are other beetles and tumble 
bugs and little folks of the insect world 
wanting to have a swim, and the diving 
beetle wanted to show the rest of bug- 
dom how to make a high dive, or the 
whirligig, or how to dive from the sur- 
face or swim upside down, there is no 
doubt that all of them would do their 
share of the work to prepare for the 
play—all of them but the dead-beat, good- 
for-nothing Stylops. He could only show 
them how to sponge on some one else for 
a living. Look him y in your natural 
history, boys, and see how closely he re- 
sembles Pinheadus in the oy uy ow comic. 

I am now writing about the Stylops in 
my new boys’ book of Bugs, Butterflies 
and Beetles, and he is a daisy character 
on whom to preach a sermon; I don’t 
mean to sit on him and preach a sermon, 
but to use him as an illustration of the 
terrible effects which come through the 
life of a sponge and a dead beat. It does 
not make any difference whether it is a 
rich man, a r man, a bettle or a bug, 
as soon as it becomes a parasite it becomes 
degraded. Mrs. Stylops lives in the body 
of a bee; she needs no eyes or nose, legs 
or antennae—she needs only a digestive 
tube and a place and muscles necessary to 
work the mouth to absorb the food, and a 
bag to hold it, and also to hold her eggs 
so that she can propagate hundreds of 
more dead beats to live off the work of the 
industrious bee. 

So, fellow scouts, when you are building 
your spring-board or your swimming raft 
and getting ready to have fun, just re- 
member old Stylops and, when you think 
of him, do more than your share of the 
work. 


A Scourmasrer-Jupce Warcuine Bimps. 

Speaking of work, I recently received 
a bully letter from Scoutmaster Fitch, 
otherwise known as Judge Fitch, or the 
Honorable Joseph Fitch—but Scoutmaster 
is the title of which he is most proud. He 
is an awfully hard-working man. There 
is nothing of a Stylops about him, and the 
consequence is he has one of the finest 
troops in Greater New York, although it 
is but a year old. But when he wrote 


to me he was on a vacation, and all good 
workers ought to be able, at the proper 
time, to be good idlers. Of course, idling 
is a comparative term; what one may call 
idling, another person might consider 
working. Scoutmaster Fitch is idling by 
preparing a camp for his boys, and taking 
notes on the birds. He says: 

This place is certainly a bird paradise, and I 
am enjoying the observation of them during this 
nesting season as I haven't had a chance to do 
since I was a boy. : 

A pair of robins have a nest in the vines on 
my veranda, not four feet from the dining-room 
window, and in plain sight as we sit at table: 
We watch the old birds feeding the little ones 
as we sit at lunch. There is another nest of 
robins, with three little ones, in the lilac bushes 
near the back door, only about four feet from 
the ground and plainly to be seen. 

Yesterday Mrs. Fitch several times went to the 
front door to answer a rap from without; but 
could find no one there. It seemed most uncanny. 
But I finally found it was a red-headed wood- 
pecker boring a hole near the top of one of 
our piazza posts. I suppose he thought the 
house was deserted and he could make a quiet 
nest there. Put that in _— Duffel Bag, old 
scout, but don’t tell that I put a fresh coat of 
paint on the post to discourage him—I did, 
though.” 

Yes, Judge, I will tell that, too. The 
readers of the Duffel Bag all have sense 
enough to appreciate the fact that even 
a bird lover does not want his piazza post 
full of holes when there are plenty of 
trees around with decayed parts which will 
better answer the purpose for birds’ nests. 


Wuy tHe Jupce Diwn’t Win a Race 

Judge Fitch, boys, is doing the same 
kind of work here that our great friend, 
Judge Lindsay, is doing in Denver. There 
is nothing of the Stylops about him; he 
always does his share and more, too. . 

I can remember the time, a few years 
ago, when both the Judge and I were 
young athletes. The Judge was rowing in 
a four-oared paper gig race. It was a 
close race and, of course, the Judge wanted 
his crew to win. It did not win because 
the Judge pulled until he fell unconscious 
in the bottom of the boat. I lifted him 
out and put him in the barge, and applied 
= aid until we brought him around all 
right. 

he rest of us learned a lesson there, 
and that was to “be prepared” and not 
attempt to pull a hard race without pre- 
vious severe training. However, the Judge 
was in good enough physical condition to 
entirely recover from the severe strain 
and feel no ill effects afterwards. And 
he is now teaching his boys how not to 
make any such mistake as he did in that 
race. 

So, fellow scouts, don’t be a Stylops- 
Pinheadus, and when you have any task 
to perform train for it before hand. “Be 
Prepared.” Then we won’t have to give 
you first aid. But if we do, be sure that 
you reward us by making as 
scoutmaster as the Honorable 
Fitch. 


howl sto 


Financial Campaigns Succeed 


A financial campaign in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in which more than $10,000 was raised to 
finance boy scout work in that city, was 
recently completed. The campaign was 
conducted under the supervision of Mr. 
H. L. Eddy, who worked as the personal 
representative of National Headquarters. 

A financial campaign in Muskegon, 
Mich., has recently resulted in raising 
$2,500 for the Movement 


good a 
Joseph 


















it,” said Red Gilly as he deliberately 
dropped the end of a great fish-net 
back into the water. 

“Right nothin’! Pull—pull! I tell you, 
can’t you see we'll git a haul here?” 

“Yes,” assented the boy, “I can see it’d 
be a load, but I’m tired of gittin’ hauls 
from other feller’s nets. They ain’t our 
fish and I don’t want nothin’ what’s not 
mine by right.” 

“Shet up!” stormed old Jim Gilly from 
the other end of the boat, 

“But, pap,” protested the boy, “you 
promist me you’d quit a-fish-thievin’ when 
the new year set in, and now I want to 
begin bein’ square.” 

“Well, let’s git *’em this time, Red, 
maybe we'll not take any more; folks are 
aller’s a-robbin’ my nets,” complained the 
man. 

“No, they ain’t, pap,” said Red, “You 
jest think they air ’cause we steal their’n; 
but you’ve gone one too far when you 
want me to help you steal from Sid Wiley, 
and ‘I ain’t goin’ to git ’em this time, 
nor the next time neither, fer if I did, it'd 
be the same thing agin tomorrow, and I’m 
a-tellin’ you now I’ve quit.” 

“Quit, have you?” shouted the man, in- 
furiated. “I'll see if you’ve quit. Pull 


oe ro 
oy wl stood ‘and gazed defiantly at 
Ri 


T T ain’t right and I ain’t going to do 


“Pull that rope, I tell you,” commanded to be proud of her,” he continued, “fer panse of 





Red sat with his face in his hands and listened as hard as he could. 


[= 


Red Gilly, Reelfoot Fisherboy 


A Tennessee Mountain L ad’s Singular Experience on a Strange- Lake 
By A. L. WHITSON. 


Tllustrated by Norman P. RocKWELL 


Jim Gilly, “or I'll drown you like a rat.” 

Without another word Red began slowly 
to lift the heavy net—heavy from the 
weight of water and a mass of squirming, 
wriggling fish. 

“Hurry, hurry, now,” hoarsely whispered 
the old man, as they rapidly transferred 
the fish from the net to the beat. “Better 
leave a few in the net so’s he won’t 
*spission he’s been swiped agin.” 

The emptied net sank into the water, 
and the fish-boat slowly moved on towards 
another—this time the property of the 
fisherman himself. 

One pull at the tightened ropes showed 
another heavy catch and a few moments 
later the little fishing-boat stood barely an 
inch above water. 

“Move her careful, Red,” the old man 
cautioned as the boy dropped listlessly 
into the seat and began to pull the oars. 

Slowly the little boat moved in and out 
among the tree-tops until it reached the 
open water of the lake. Not long after- 
wards Red, alone, carried the load of 
fish on to the dock. 


gi-y first fo egy gray streaks of morn- 
ing fell softly about him as the canoe 
floated down the long stretch of placid he 
water. 

“Ain’t she too beautiful fer an 
this morning?’ mused Red as he 
on the scene before him. “Tennessee ort 
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they ain’t but one Reelfoot in the whole 
world, and jest think, I bin a-livin’ here 
right on her very banks fer fifteen years 
and didn’t know till a few days ago that 
she hadn’t been here since the world be- 


gun. 

“The book said in 1812 Reelfoot lake 
was formed by an earthquake. Now I 
don’t know ’zactly what an earthquake is, 
but since I bin a-studying about it, I do 
believe that God must’r jest looked down 
on the world and saw all this long chain 
of hills a-laying here wasting and he 
knowed they’s too steep and dry fer to be 
cultivated and far too purty to never be 
seen, so he jest cracks the brim off about 
ten of the biggest hills and they went 
down a as they was, and now I know 
—_ the icons stick out’n the water. 
They was real live green trees growin’ on 
the high hills when they cme and the 
trees under the water are them what was 
in the valleys and on the hillsides, and 
the blue pool what nobody ain’t found 
the bottom of must’r bin the deepest val- 
ley of ’em all, and the book said the 

at father of waters flowed back’ards 

er three days. It’s my notion the old 

a rape pi was glad to run back’ards to 
os sech a place as this.” 


over the great hills on 
the onit tsi of Reelfoot and up went 
the fog, leaving before the ping 
eyes By: fisherman a ex- 


blue, calm water, Setioen here 
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and there by the gray, deadened trees 
that stood above the level of the lake like 
monuments of cement. And now Red 


understood that among their roots on the 
hills under the water was the playground 
of various kinds of fish, and his boyish 
heart beat with pride when he thought 
of the honest catch they had hauled up that 
sensation 


morning. Then a 
passed through his 
soul at the remem- 
brance of robbing 
another man’s net. 

“But I’m done!” 
he exclaimed aloud 
as he drew near the 
dock. 


sickening 


HE words of 

praise for such 
a haul fell on deaf 
ears that morning, 
and, after receiving 
the money for his 
fish, he hurried 
away silently. 

“Here’s your 
money, pap,” he 
said when he en- 
tered the cabin. 

“Nine dollars,” the 
old man_ chuckled, 
“not secli a bad 
ketch, Red, is it? 
Here, go buy you a 
new gum coat, son- 
ny,” Jim Gilly fin- 
ished, holding a five 
towards Red. 

“I don’t want it, 

ap,” answered the 
~ “It ain’t mine. 
Sam Hicky needs a coat lots worse than 
me and the money’s his’n by right.” 

“Now, listen here, Red,” old Gilly be- 
gan, “you needn’t be a-tryin’ some of yore 
old stunts of being good and saintly like. 
Thought you’d "bout fergot that foolish- 
ness.” 

“Well, I haven’t,” returned the boy. “I 
haven’t said nothin’ lately, fer you promist 
me you’d quit thievin’ with the new year.” 

The deep black eyes of Jim Gilly looked 
fiercely upon the boy and his great, mus- 
cled arms ached to shake him. 

“You didn’t reckin fer a minute I was 
a-tellin’ you the truth, Red?’ he growled. 
“Why, I jest told you that to shet you 
up fer a spell—but since you’re going 
to be a bonehead I reckin we'd jest as well 
know how we stand.” 

The boy didn’t reply but sat in silence 
before the man whose terrible anger had 
sent a flush of red staining his tanned 
face—and Jim Gilly grumbled on: 

“Our blood ain’t never mixed very well, 
Red,” he said slowly, “and yore ma made 
a mighty bad mistake in a-leavin’ you to 
my keer, but I’ve had all the trouble 
a-raisin’ of you and now you air able to 
pay me back—and we ain’t done no stealin’ 

et.” 
‘ Gilly saw the red deepen in the boy’s 
face. 

“Yo’re younger than I am, Red,” he 
continued, “and ort to rob five nets to 
my one. Come on and we’ll be real part- 
ners this year and ’vide up the cash—half 
of it if you want to. I don’t keer *bout 
that, but I want to double any fish record 
we've ever made.” 

“Stop! Stop!” came from the boy’s lips 
like a pistol shot on the lake. “f won’t 
listen to yore thievin’ plans,” he cried, 
“fer I ain’t a-wantin’ to be one, and if 





“Then,” he said, sobbing, “my name ain’t 
Red Gilly at all?” 
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you don’t mean to keep yore promise I'll 
clear out. So make up yore mind before I 
git back.” 

The door closed with a bang, and the 
old man looked about the bare walls of 
the hut and the anger in his heart dis- 
appeared. 

“Jest like his mother when he makes up 
his mind,” he mused, “and I jest as well 
figure on a square 
deal with him or go 
it alone,” and, bow- 
ing his head on his 
folded arms, he mur- 
mured slowly: “I— 
can’t—go it—alone.” 


UTSIDE the hut 

Red Gilly hesi- 
tated. Maybe he'd 
been too harsh, he 
thought, but the 
memory of the re- 
cent talk sent a 
fresh gust of mad- 
ness chasing through 
his veins, and, un- 
mindful of sun or 
rain, he dropped 
into his little home- 
made canoe and ap- 
plied his oars vig- 
orously. For a long 
time he stayed on 
the water, fighting 
his own battle 
whether to leave the 
lake and “pap” for- 
ever or to stay and 
help him until he 
would be glad to 
play square. 


Twilight came, and above the great 


towering hills that surrounded Reelfoot 
the evening star twinkled. A new moon 
hung lazily over the ‘western brim, and 
silhouetted against the northern lake shore 
Red caught the gleam of a tallow candle. 

“Why haven’t I thought of Sid Wiley 
before now2” he wondered, and, rounding 
the bend south of the Devil’s whirlpool, 
he swiftly skimmed the waters till he 
reached old Sid’s cabin. 

“What brings you out, lad?” said old 
Wiley, as he rested his broad, heavy hands 
on the shoulders of his favorite. “Didn’t 
you see that bank of black clouds in the 
so’west? That’s a sign of mighty bad 
weather.” : 

‘Oh, go on, Sid,” returned the boy con- 
fidentially, “you know I ain’t scared of 
storms and winds and clouds—nor the 
lake, fer I allers feel like if a feller’s 
square they’s som’n in his heart what will 
tell him when to head in.” 

Old Wiley saw there was something 
wrong with Red, and, holding him at 
arm’s length, he earnestly studied the face 
before him. 

“What’s troublin’ you, sonny?” inquired 
old Wiley softly. “I allers bin yore 
friend, Red—come on,” he pleaded, “tell 
old Sid.” 

“I allus thought,” said the boy after 
a pause, “that you was jest erbout as 
square as they make ’em. You—you 
wouldn’t take nothin’ what wasn’t yores, 
would you?” He scarcely whispered the 
question. 

“Not on your life, Red,” laughed Wiley. 
“Why, I reckin’ I’ve had more chances to 
steal and git away with it than any other 


man in these parts—weighing ever’ d 
of fish that’s bin caught and shipped from 
this old lake for twenty years. Ever’body 


knows I git a cent on ever’ fish I handle, 
and I can honestly say I ain’t never fudged 
once the whole time, and clean money 
grows, Red. Why, I was jest wonderin’ 
today what I was goin’ to do with all 
the money I’ve saved up, since I ain’t got 
no wife nor chil’ern to leave it to. And 
the int’rest on money, Red, whatever that 
is, jest laps year after year like clap- 
boards on a roof.” 


Red drew his chair a little nearer the 
fire and unconsciously ran his long, thin 
fingers through his heavy, tangled red hair 
again and again, while old Wiley sat on 
the opposite side of the mud fireplace and 
anxiously waited for the boy to speak. 

“You see, Sid,” Red finally began in an 
unsteady voice, “some’n is a-troublin’ me, 
but you'll have to hold up yore right hand 
and promise not to tell ‘fore I let a 
word out.” 

Up went the strong old arm of Sid 
Wiley and a solemn vow was made to 
keep the secret. 

“I reckon,” the boy started, “I ain’t 
the sort to be a-cryin’—and I ain’t com- 
plainin’ about the work—I don’t mind 
that, but I’ve knowed a long time some’n 


’” 


was wrong with our fishin’. 


“Well,” broke in Sid Wiley, “you don’t 
want to git all the fish out’n the lake, do 
you, and you and yore pa bring in twic’t as 
many as anybody else now. ut I under- 
stand that. When yore net’s full of fish 
that’s the time to go after ’em, and old 
Jim Gilly never was known to come in 
second. Why, I see yore all’s lantern 
a-bobbin’ on the lake lots of mornings 
*fore I git up.” 

“But,” replied Red firmly, “it ort to be 
ag’in’ the law fer any man to go to his 
nets *fore daylight, fer ’less’n a man is 
square hisself he’s allers suspectin’ some- 
body of a-robbin’ his nets, and nine out’n 
ten o’ them who air scared of gittin’ 
robbed air net-thieves theirselves, and 
they ain’t satisfied a-doin’ it alone, but 
they drag out their sons and teach ’em 
to rob and steal whether they want to 
or not.” ' 

Instantly Sid Wiley was beside the boy, 
and, lifting Red’s chin with his rough 
hands until he could gaze down into the 
honest eyes of the boy that he loved so 
devotedly— 

“Red Gilly!” he exclaimed, — pa 
ain’t forced you into no sech a life—has 
he? Has he?” Wiley demanded. “Tell me, 
Red. I fit fer you onc’t when you was 
a baby, and Jim Gilly got you, but he 
swore he’d raise you square—and if he’s 
tried to bring you up fer a fish-thief I'll 
shake his teeth out’n his head. You’se 
meant fer me anyway.” 

“Sid!” cried the boy, an old hope re- 
viving in his breast, “oh, Sid, you couldn’t 
be a-meanin’ I ain’t Jim Gilly’s own son, 
can you?” 

Wiley gently pushed Red back into the 
chair, from which he had risen, without 
answering, and while Red anxiously waited 
the old man took down his long-stem corn- 
cob pipe from the blackened mantel and 
filled it with home-made tobacco, then, 
lifting a red coal from the hearth, placed 
it carefully on the crushed tobacco. And 
still Red sat fascinated as he watched 
the unbroken rings of smoke that Sid 
Wiley was famous for blowing when he 
was worried float upward and disappear 
among the cobwebs in the raftered cabin. 

“Red, my boy,” Sid finally began, “if 
I'd a-knowed Jim Gilly wasn’t actin’ 
square, I’d a-told you long ago what I’m 

(Continued on page 87.) 
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A FITTE was the American pirate 

I of the Gulf of Mexico, afterwards 
the American patriot who refused 

a bribe of the command of a man-of-war, 
and, if I remember aright, thirty thousand 
dollars in gold. He is the same man who 
helped Gen. Jackson out in the Battle of 
New Orleans. But La Fitte was once a 
real pirate, and all pirates with any claim 
to being the bona fide article had a “Black 
Jack” to hoist in the time of battle, the 
old black flag with the skull and cross- 
bones, which formerly struck terror into 
the hearts of the poor merchantmen of 
the Spanish galleys and treasure ships. 
Of course, La Fitte must have had a 
Black Jack and also treasures, for what 
is the use of being a pirate if one has no 
treasures! By the way, one of La Fitte’s 
men, known as Black Jack, used to work 
for my grandfather on the Mississippi 
River, when grandfather was in command 
of the good old barge called “The Rover.” 

Well—if La Fitte had a treasure, he 
Of course, he buried it, pirates 
always bury their treasures. Who ever 
heard of one who did not? Then, to make 
sure that no one should find it, they all 
had a pleasant custom of killing the men 
who helped to bury the treasure. This 
done, they usually made a map which they 
sewed in the side of their doublet and 
when they died, the map always fell into 
the hands of some story book hero. 

As luck would have it, we have found 
La Fitte’s notes and they read like this: 
“Start at the rock in Dead Man’s Gulch, 
near the skull of the Spaniard, travel 
northwest 70 paces to a cache, where you 
will ‘find a cask o’ rum, from thence, due 
west 80 paces, where you will find the 
finger bones’ of Don Piedro Fiesto. 
Thence northeast 50 paces, where you 
will find a cache of coffin nails, thence 
north 20 paces, where you will find a 
cache of bullets, thence northeast 40 paces, 
where you will find a cache of copper coins, 
thence west 60 paces, where you will find 


*Oopyright, 1915, by D. 0. Beard. 
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Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Find the Treasure of Pirate La Fitte* 


By DAN BEARD 


a cache of brass coins, thence southeast 
20 paces, where you will find a cache 
of silver coins, thence southwest 80 paces, 
where you will find a cache with the keys 
to the treasure chest, then northwest 30 
paces, where you will find a cache con- 
taining a brassbound chest full of bars of 
gold, bags of doubloons and pieces of 
eight.” Fig. 1. 

In order to play the game the scout- 
master must carefully lay out the course. 
At each cache he is supposed to bury 
things enumerated, but in reality he only 
drives a small peg to mark the spot. The 
treasure may a pocket compass, a 
scout whistle, a scout knife, scout axe, 
cooking outfit, or one of my books of 

2, Al ud G2. 
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“Shacks, Shelters and Shanties,” according 
to what he decides will be the prize. 

Then at the peg marked A in Fig. 2, 
he places the first contestant with a pocket 
compass in his hand. A is supposed to be 
the stone in Dead Man’s Gulch. The scout 
holds the compass in his hand and reimem- 
bering that the black end of the needle is 
the north end, adjusts his compass until 
the needle points exactly north, then he 
sights along the northwest point, gets his 
line of direction, and steps off 70 paces 
and hunts for a cask o’ rum. He is only 
allowed a certain time to find each cache, 
two minutes, three minutes or five minutes, 
according to the difficulty of the under- 
taking. The scoutmaster starts him with 
a whistle and calls time with a whistle. 

When played as a game, the first cache 
counts one, the second two, the third three, 
the fourth four, etc., and, of course, the 
one finding the treasure makes the biggest 
score. 

The scoutmaster can hand the pathfinder 
bits of paper or pebbles, one for each peg 
found. The pebbles act as counters for the 
score. 

Of course the distances, Fig. 2, may be 
any number of paces you choose, but each 
direction should be one of the four points 
of the compass, that is, the four quarters 
of the compass, north, south, east and 
west, or the four eighths of the compass, 
that is, northwest and northeast, south- 
east and southwest. 

To go any further into the sub-divisions 
of the compass makes the game too diffi- 
cult. You will find it hard enough to find 
the treasure if you stick to the quarters 
and eighths, and you had better practice 
first simply on the quarters. That is, go 
east so many paces, north so many paces, 
south so many paces, and west so many 
paces. Fig. 8 shows a mariner’s compass 
and its divisions. Fig. 4 is a pocket 
compass. 

It is allowable for the scout to place 
his compass on the peg and lie prone on 
the ground and sight his direction before 
he begins to pace it. Where there are a 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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The 


Militant Reformers 


How a School-Ground Bully “Got His” and the Part 
a Teacher Played in His Downfall. 


By C. V. HULL 


Illustrated by F. Rianry 


HE schoolroom was a busy place. 

I Here and there a pupil was study- 

ing. Others were looking out through 
the windows, envying the carefree birds 
which were flitting from tree to tree. 

In the back of the room occasional 
sounds of sly whispering could be heard. 

James Perkins, better known to the “fel- 
lers” as “Shorty” was laboriously writing 
on a fragment of paper while keeping one 
cautious eye peeled in the direction of the 
teacher’s platform. At last he carefully 
folded the paper and, when a favorable 
opportunity presented itself, threw it 
across two intervening rows of seats into 
the lap of Mary Gowan. 

Mary opened the note behind her big 
geography and smiled pleasantly as she 
read: “Mary, can I walk home with you 
after school, I want to tell you something. 
James.” 

There was a pretty touch of color in her 
cheeks as she looked at James and nodded 
“Tes.” 

After recess she missed the note and 
decided to make a thorough search for it 
at noon as she was afraid some one else 
might find it. She wished she had torn 
it up. 

. one did find it. Fred Tower, a 
big, seventeen-year-old boy in the 4 
po picked up a piece of paper as he 
came down the stairs and, out of curiosity, 
opened it. It was Mary’s lost note. 


RED TOWER was a fine type of the 
overgrown bully. On account of his 
naturally mean disposition and his crafty 





“Why don’t you boys form a club and 
give him a good licking?” 








ways, the boys of his own age would not 
permit him to associate with them. Barred 
from their society he sought consolation 
and amusement by making life miserable 
for boys younger and weaker than him- 
self. He took a particular delight in or- 
dering the younger boys to do things which 
would either cause them physical pain or 
would get them into trouble. And woe unto 
the boy who displeased him! Bitter expe- 
rience had proved to the little group whose 
actions he dominated, the folly of report- 
ing his misdoings to teachers or parents, 
for the culprits were made to “walk tur- 
key” or were subjected to some equally 
painful punishment. And with it all he 
was so crafty that it was almost impossi- 
ble to catch him at his meanness. As a 
result of his domineering and cruel 
methods with smaller boys, he had been 
nicknamed the “Czar.” 

When the bell rang for the afternoon 
recess, the Czar walked out to the play- 
ground and looked for Sam Roberts. 

“Sam!” he called, “Come here, I got 
something to show you.” Sam, who was 
used to obeying the Czar, hurried toward 
the older boy. 

“Read this note to the boys and have 
some fun with Shorty,” he instructed. 
Then he walked away to wait for the 
leaven to work, 


T DID work too. He had scarcely time 

to get out of sight before Sam collected 

a crowd of boys about him and read the 

note to them. Just after he finished read- 

ing and while the boys were still laughing 
and joking Shorty came up. 

“What’s the fun’ about, anyway?” he 
asked. 

Carl Schmidt looked at Shorty with a 
jeering grin and piped up, “Mary, can I 
walk home with you after school? I want 
to tell—” 

Shorty saw red in a second. “You got 
that note?” he interrupted savagely. 

“No.” 

“Who has?” 

“Sha’n’t tell.” 

“You will or git a trimmin’,” and Shorty 
started toward him to make good his 
threat. 

Carl knew that discretion was the better 
part of valor, for he had several times 
tried issues with James. He backed off, 
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not knowing what to do, but not caring to 
“snitch” on Sam. 

As Shorty came nearer he repeated his 
threat. “Tell me where you got that note 
or where it is, or Ill knock your block 
off,” he threatened. 

Just then the Czar came to the corner of 
the building. Without taking notice of the 
situation, he spoke to Sam, loudly enough 
for Shorty to hear. “Sam,” he called, 
“what did Shorty say when you showed 
him the note?” 

Sam was surprised and caught off his 
guard. But now the cat was out of the 


bag and he wasn’t at all sure about hand- 


ling Shorty. 

“Oh, he got kind o’ warm when he heard 
it,” Sam mumbled as the Czar turned to 
go upstairs. 

Shorty, walking up to Sam, demanded, 
“Where did you get that note?” 

“None of your business,” said Sam. 

“What did you go and read it for?” 

“*Cause I wanted to.” 

“Well, it was a dirty trick and you 
know it.” 

“Aw, go on! What you goin’ to do 
about it?” 

“Tl show you!” 

Without further argument Shorty landed 
a stiff punch on the side of Sam’s head. 


T WAS a real scrap. Blow met blow; 
they clenched, they rolled and they tum- 
bled, only to get up and go at it again. 
Neither gained any advantage though both 
were dirty and mussed up. e Czar stood 
in the upper hall window and watched with 
interest. 
“Soak ’im!” “Clinch with im!’ “Go it!” 





Te. 
“Whose is that?” he asked, angrily. 
“Mine!” Shorty retorted defiantly, 
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“Stick to him!” “There! Hand him one!” 

It might have lasted for some time but 
for these and other cries from the inter- 
ested onlookers which attracted the atten- 
tion of Miss Milliard, the teacher. As 
she passed out of the door, the Czar saw 
her and walked noiselessly across the upper 
hall into the high school room. But then 
the Czar was always cautious in his ma- 
noeuvres. Miss Milliard came so quietly, 
and the boys were so interested that they 
didn’t see her until she was near the 
crowd. Then Fat Killian whispered as 
loudly as he dared, “Jiggers! Here she 
comes !” 

The warning came too late. 
liard had seen and 
she spoke sharply: 

“James and Sam! 
You will please 
stay one hour each 
after school to- 
night.” 

When Miss Mil- 
liard came to them 
a few minutes after 
the other pupils 
had gone, both felt 
that the end of the 
world had come— 
or was near. But 
she soon gained 
their confidence 
and drew from 
them the whole 
story. Immediately 
she saw the hand 
of the Czar in the 
affair and thought, 
“What a pity he 
cannot be pun- 
ished in some way! WAS 
He will abuse the boys and lie out of it if 
I make any report.” ¢ 

But to the hove she said: “James, you 
know better than to write notes. Please 
don’t do it, again. Sam, you should be 


Miss Mil- 


more of a gentleman than to make fun of y 


anyone as you did of James. Both of you 
know you should not fight. I hope you 
will not do it again. But perhaps you are 
not entirely to blame; there seems to 
some outside influence. You were always 
good friends, too; are you not ashamed 
and sorry that you fought?” 

“Yas’am,” they both replied promptly, 
for they were. 

Miss Milliard’s sympathy was aroused. 
She evidently forgot about the note and 
did not entirely blame the boys for the 
fight. She made them a proposition for 
temporary peace. “If you will promise to 
fight no more this term you may home 
now. But if you get in any trouble dur- 
ing school time you -will have to stay three 
hours. If you prefer, you may stay the 
hour to-night. Which do you wish to do?” 

There was no hesitation. Quick as a 
thought, they answered, “We want to go 
home.” 

Five minutes later Miss Milliard stood 


at the window, smiling as she watched the _ 


two boys “dog-trotting” down the road to 
catch the crowd at the swimming hole. 

“Shorty,” said Sam as the two boys 
trotted along, “what did she mean: by ‘out- 
side influence?’ ” : 

“Mebbe she meant Fred Tower; he gave 
me the note. I s’pose he wanted to see us 
get into trouble.” 


TS next morning the Czar grabbed 
Clif Race by the left arm. Clif cried 
out in pain. “You big dub! You grabbed 
me right where I’m vaccinated, and you 
knew it.” 


When the Czar saw that the boy was 
really in pain he laughed and said roughly, 
“Oh, shut up, you big baby! I didn’t 
know you had a sore arm. But it will do 
it good to have the scab knocked off.” 

At noon the Czar placed a chip on Tom 
Barber’s shoulder. “I dare Harry Rice to 
knock it off,” he said. 

When Harry hesitated, the Czar con- 
tinued, “Tom called you a name and talked 
about you. I heard him. Are you afraid 
of him?” 

Tom dared not dispute the Czar, who 
continued talking until the two boys fell 
to fighting. When the Czar saw the teacher 
looking out of a window, he stopped the 











“The anarchists settled down to real business.” 


affair by saying, “Better quit before Miss 
Milliard sees you.” 

After school the boys discussed the 
affair. 

“Say, Tom, did you say all that he said 
ou did?” asked Harry. 

“No, but I didn’t dast call him a liar.” 
“On the dead, Tom, didn’t you say any 
of that?” 

“No, siree!” 

“Then he lied to us and stirred up a 
row just for his own fun.” 

“Sure. But we can’t get even. Ain’t he 
ornery ?” 

“Oh, mebbe sometime we'll get a chance 
to square up with him.” 

Next day the Czar grabbed Bud Fisher 
by the seat of the pants and made him 
“walk turkey.” When Bud fell forward 
on his hands and stuck a bad sliver into 
his palm, the Czar only laughed. “You're 
awkward and careless; what’s the matter 
with you?” he said as he gave Bud a jerk 
and sent him on his way. 

The next noon Shorty got in the way of 
the Czar and was roughly jerked aside. 
“You big rough neck! Ain’t you got any 
sense?” Shorty grunted as he dodged 
back, rubbing his arm. 

“Shut up,” the Czar commanded, and 
slapped him across the face. “You're too 
sassy.” 

Shorty went home that noon with a 
bruise on his nose, At the dinner table 
his mother noticed the mark and asked 
James, “how did you get hurt? What is 
the matter with your nose?” 

“Nothin’,” he replied evasively. 

Mr. Perkins looked up and repeated the 
question. Shorty knew it was useless to 
try to evade his father and answered, 
“Fred Tower hit me.” 

“What for, son?” 

“’Cause he said I was in the way and 





because he said I was too sassy.” 

“Isn’t he a high school boy?” the father 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did the teacher say?” 

“Aw, she didn’t see it, and I didn’t say 
nothin’ to her. And if I did the big bully 
would thump me. Skinny Rasmussen tried 
it and got his.” 

FTER dinner Shorty told his father 
the whole story of the abuse and 
tyranny of the Czar. When it was finished 
Mr. Perkins sat for a few moments in 
deep thought. Then he suggested a plan. 

“Why don’t you boys form a club and 
give him a a The first time he 
picks on one of you, the rest can jump in. 
And make him promise to be good before 
you quit.” 

The history lesson that afternoon in- 
cluded the Haymarket riots. Miss Milliard 
tried to explain anarchy to the class and 
mentioned the Nihilists of Russia as typi- 
cal anarchists. Shorty understood from 
the explanation that an anarchist was 
one who resisted 
bossing or undue 
abuse. The lesson 
completed his fath- 
er’s suggestion. The 
boys could form an 
anarchist club and 
overthrow the Czar. 
They could not do 
so as the Haymarket 
rioters had done, but 
then there would be 
a way. 

So when the gang 
met at the swimming 
hole that night 
Shorty proposed his 
plan. “Let’s form an anarchistic club,” he 
explained. “You see, it’s this way. The big 
duffer can lick any of us and the teach- 
ers can’t catch him at his meanness. So 
let’s do like the anarchists. We will form 
a club and trim him. We'll-go ahead and 
do it our own way, without payin’ atten- 
tion to rules or anything, just like they 
did at the Haymarket fuss, only we can’t 
quite kill him.” 

“Well, he ought to be bumbed and 
— up, even if it killed him,” Sam ar- 

ed. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” advised 
Clif. “We'll do like Shorty says and 
when he picks on one of us, don’t run but 
os an awful yell like you was bein’ 

illed. Then we'll all come and -pile on 
and lick him till he promises to be good 
forever.” 

“Mebbe he’ll lick us all,” objected Skinny 
Rasmussen, 

“Well, you needn’t help if you’re afraid,” 
exploded Shorty. 

“Oh, I'll stick with the bunch,” said 
Skinny. 

So it was agreed that the boys should 
administer justice in their own way. 


Ta opportunity came the next noon. 
The anarchists were playing roly-poly 
—a game in which each player mounts 
guard over a hole in the while an odd 
player tries to roll a ball into one of 
£ Then the boy to whom the hole is 
assigned must run. While Sam was roll- 
ing the ball, the Czar came up. 

“Give me the ball,” he ordered. 
Sam obeyed and the Czar rolled the ball 
into the hole assigned to Shorty. No one 
ran and the Czar was miffed. No such 
insubordination had ever occurred. 

“Whose is that?” he asked angrily. 
(Cont. on p. 89.) 
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Camp Handicraft. 
ScourTmasTer H. M. Ryper, WILKENSBURG, Pa. 
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A Fire-Lighting Contest. 
From Troop 1, PorrcHsEster, N. Y. 
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“Spuds” for Dinner. 
FROM SCOUTMASTER JAMES N. ROBINSON, FULTON, N. Y. 


F f The Cooking Test. 
° From ScourTMasterR Merritt L, 
A Breeches Buoy Demonstration OXENHAM, 
By A PaTrRot or Boston NAUTICAL Scouts. 
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A Critical Moment. 
From ScovTMastEeR THOMAS W. 
GRIFFITHS. 


Ohio Scouts Do a Bit of Pioneering. 
From F. Ciay Vists, YouNGsTOWN, OHIO. 


A Beauty! Flapjacks. 
From ScourMasterR OCuiypE J. ScourmasTterR W. F. FEreu- 
WALSH, CHARLOTTE, N. O. SON, ATHENS, TEXAS. 


Two Pictures of Willows, Cal., Troop Taken One Year Apart. 
By Scour Commissioner ©. E. De Wirt. 
























































































Clif dwelling visited by Phoenix, Arisz., 
Scouts. 
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Boy Scout Life Savers 


By Armsrronec Perry 


i ig Springfield Sunday School, which 
held its anaual picnic at Nine Mile 
Pond, North Wilbraham, Mass., on June 
5th, 1915, would have returned one boy 
short if there had not been a quick-witted 
scout by the name of Ernest Waterman 
in the party. When the other fellows 
went swimming, Ernest and another scout 
went out in a rowboat and, after the scout 
fashion, kept their eyes open for chances 
to be useful. An eleven-year-old boy fol- 
lowed the swimmers into deep water and 
went down. He came up, struggled at the 
surface for a moment and sank again. 
The crowd on the shore thought he was 
fooling, but Waterman knew better. A 
quick dive and a few strokes placed him 
in a position to reach the drowning lad 
when rose again. Caught by the arm, 
he broke the grip as he had been taught 
to do, and swam for the shore. Although 
weighted down by his rae iy which he 
had had no time to remove, he kept up 
until friendly hands relieved him of his 
burden. Patrol Leader Waterman now 
has a bronze honor medal, which was pre- 
sented to him by the National Court of 
Honor. 


T took this story over a year to leak 

out. The rescue was made on May 28, 
1914, near the Oakmont Bridge, which 
spans the Allegheny River, some distance 
above Pittsburgh, Pa. Chessrown Get- 
singer and a brother scout were on a hike. 
When they reached the bridge they were 
so warm that even the muddy river water 
seemed inviting. In they went. The first 
plunge was so oe that Getsinger’s 
comrade attempted just a little more than 
he could get away. with. He swam out 
into the stream, turned and started back. 
Twenty feet from the shore his strength 
failed. Getsinger splashing water on 
himself to wash the mud off, heard a 
strangling cry: “Oh, Chess!” As he 
turned he saw his companion’s head dis- 
appear: Quickly he swam to the spot. 
The drowning boy clutched at him with 
such desperate strength that his finger 
nails pierced the skin on his neck. Get- 
singer wrenched himself away. He hesi- 
tated a moment, wondering if his strength 
were equal to the task—considering the 
possibility of getting help—but when he 
saw his friend sink again, helplessly, he 
resolved that he would get him out or go 
to the bottom with him. He dove, missed 
him, but felt his head as he was coming up. 
Grasping the hair with one hand he struck 
out for the shore with the other. The 
body floated along like a stick and he 
feared that life was gone, but fifteen min- 
utes of brisk work on the bank removed 


all danger. The two rode home together 
on their bicycles. The story was told to 
only a few confidential friends, but in the 
course of time it reached a scout official 
who realized that it should be published 
for the inspiration of other scouts who 
may sometime be called upon to act in 
similar emergencies. The National Court 
of Honor awarded a bronze honor medal. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COURT OF 
HONOR FOR JULY, 1915 


HONOR MEDALS 


Chessrown Getsinger Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ernest Waterman Springfield, Mass. 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

R. ©. Sutton 
Gordon T. Runcie 
Norman Bull 
Sidney Acker 
Lockwood Day 
Richard Munson 
Frank F. Fitch Prophetstown, Il. 
Lowell Tatman Portsmouth, Ohio 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 
Milton Lowenstein 
Norman Bull 


Akron, Ohio. 
Camden, Ind. 
New York Cit 
Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pekin, Il. 


oO. 


New York City 
New York City 


Albert 8. Tousley St. Paul, Minn. 

Sidney Acker Kansas City, Mo. 

Richard Munson Pekin, Ill. 

Stuart Wood Decatur, Ill. 

Lowell Tatman Portsmouth, Ohio 

Edwin Addis Plainfield, N. J. 
LIFE SCOUTS 

Ira Edwards Josephine, Pa. 

George Axe Josephine, Pa. 

Ralph Buterbaugh Josephine, Pa. 

issued, 680. 


Total number of Merit Badges 


Scout Review in Cincinnati 

The first annual review of the Bay 
Scouts of Cincinnati, Ohio, was held on 
July 17, at the Carson Athletic Field of 
Cincinnati University. 

The review included most of the usual 
events of a scout exhibition, but several 
new features were introduced. In a knot- 
tying demonstration, for instance, a picked 

roup of scouts tied the knots in a large 

wser, large enough so that the specta- 
tors could easily see exactly how the knot 
was formed. Then each of the scouts tied 
the same knots in short pieces of rope and 
these smaller knots were tossed into the 
crowd to be retained as souvenirs. 

In the bandaging demonstration “vic- 
tims” were called for from among the 
spectators. When these subjects had been 
carefully ban d they returned to their 
seats in the bleachers, where the ban- 
dages were inspected by the audience. 
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Our Double Page Pictures 


There are so many interesting things 
about the pictures on our double page this 
month that we cannot tell them all in the 
titles. 

The picture in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner shows the handicraft work of troop 
1, Wilkensburg, Pa., at Camp Minnes- 
kala. These scouts arranged a pageant 
production of “Hiawatha” and the pad- 
dles shown in the picture were used in 
this production. 

The picture just below shows a wood- 
gathering, fire-lighting, and charcoal-mak- 
ing contest. 

Just below this fire-lighting picture we 
see members of Troop 1, Fulton, N. Y., 
engaged in that great camp activity known 
as “spud peeling.” These scouts ought 
to get the potatoes clean with the whole 
of Lake Ontario to wash them in. 

Nautical Scouting is rapidly gaining in 
popularity in many of the scout centers 
of the east and especially in Boston. The 
picture in the lower left-hand corner shows 
a patrol of Boston nautical scouts dem- 
gonstrating the use of the breeches buoy 
at the annual rally and demonstration of 
the Greater Boston Council, held recently. 

The big picture in the middle explains 
itself. is happy-looking scout is “Squir- 
rel” Roberts of Troop 26, Youngstown, O. 
We hope all scouts get as much fun out 
of Boys’ Lire as “Squirrel”: does. He 
seems to be nutty about it! 

Just below the big picture is a member 
of Troop 55 of Brooklyn, N. Y., qualifying 
for his second class badge by cooking “a 
quarter of a pound of meat and two pota- 
toes in the open without the ordinary kit- 
chen cooking utensils.” Certainly a shovel 
can hardly be considered an “ordinary 
kitchen cooking utensil.” 

o the right of this ingenious scout 
we see our National Scout Commissioner, 
Dan Beard. At the time this picture was 
snapped Mr. Beard was having a lot of 
fun with a small turtle which you can 
see on his knee. Mr. Beard has almost 
as much fun with turtles and bugs and 
frogs and things as he does with boys. 

Just to the right of Mr. Beard are two 
members of the scout troop at Altus, Okla., 
engaged in a “terrible, death-defying, hair- 
raising” exploit. Almost makes you hold 
your breath, doesn’t it? But just between 
us, fellows, this picture is a fake. It’s 
turned up sideways, you see. 

In upper right-hand corner is a 
group of Ohio scouts eng: in construct- 
ing a rustic bridge. is bridge was 
used in a production of “Hiawatha.” 

Looks like that fellow had dropped out 
of an air ship, doesn’t it? He didn’t, 
though. He jumped from the top of a 
boat house at the Boy Scout-Y. M. C. A. 
camp at Lake Kanuga, Charlotte, N. C, 
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The picture was sent to National Head- 
quarters by Scoutmaster Clyde J. Walsh. 
Just to the right of this crack diver we 
see Scoutmaster W. F. Ferguson stirring 
up flapjacks for the hungry scouts of 
Athens, Texas. Mr. Ferguson’s scouts say 


that he has their mothers “backed off the |B 


map” when it comes to making flapjacks. 

The last picture on the page shows what 
progress can he made in one year. The 
little picture inserted at the top shows 
Troop 1 of Willows, Cal, a year ago. 
The larger picture shows the troop as 
it is today, with about twice as many 
members as they had a year ago, and with 
their uniforms and equipment complete. 
Is there any reason why every troop can- 
not do as much as these California boys 
have accomplished? 





“Beanie” and the Bloodhounds 


Herewith is 
shown a picture 
of Richard Mc- 
Keen, Assistant 
Patrol Leader of 


O., in charge of 
hounds. 


ago Richard’s 
father, who is 


met with an ac- 
cident which has 
caused him to be 
laid up in the 
hospital and, in 

: ‘ the meanwhile, no 
one but this boy scout has any control 
over the vicious dogs. 

Whenever the hounds are taken out of 
their kennels to trace robbers, Richard, 
or “Beanie,” as he is 
scouts, has control of them and sees that 
they do their work well. On every occa- 
sion the guilty miscreants have been run 
to earth. 

The dogs’ names are Dan and Queen, 
and they weigh sixty pounds each, and 
when they get started on a trail they lead 
their young master a merry clip; but he 
hangs on and with but little assistance 
is complete master of the situation. 








Catches Pike Bare-Handed 

A remarkable fish story has been re- 
ceived from Scout Scribe Harold F. Mil- 
ler, of Napoleon, Ohio. The incident oc 
curred during the encampment of Troop 1 
at King’s Grove on the Maumee River. 
Scout Miller writes that while Scout Har- 
old Clyborne was standing on a bridge 


twenty feet high over Turkey Foot Creek, | 


he saw a pike with another fish in its gills. 
Scout Clyborne watched for the pike to ap- 
pear again, then dove straight for it, and 
brought the fish up in his arms. The other 
scouts helped him get the pike to shore, 
where they found it measured 22 inches 
long. The fish which it was carrying was 
a sheephead, 11 inches long. 





In the announcement of the Buffalo 
scout camp, “Ohiyesa,” in Boys’ Lire for 
August, an error was made in stating that 
Dr. Eastman, the Sioux Indian, for whom 
the camp is named, was the director. This 
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Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 


of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 





Troop 1, Leipsic, |g 
the city blood- |ix® 


Such methods result in a tele- 
phone line which can give only 





One Policy 


Hidden F actors of 








The subscriber knows the difference! He daaads 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


Service 


“A 





Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 
Say, Boys! Have you made up your mind what 
you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, a pro- 
. something in the mercantile line? How 
‘atchmaker and also 














camp has a different director for each 
week of the five, the directors being scout- 
masters, ‘ 





Individual Name 


Pencils 
Stamped in 
GOLD 










10c, Stamps 
of “AD” pencils ever offered. 
C. L. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
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Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 ft. of hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
fioat—all in a neat carrying case, 
made to attach to Boy 

Scout Haversack . $2.50 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case. 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 
sack. (Steel rod if desired 5 00 
in place of split Bamboo) $ . 


Either outfit sent postage free. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 

Makers of “Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing” 

18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 


——$—— 


BOYS! BUY-A-TENT 


SJUUUUAUOEECOUEROCUREOEOEEOOOGOREOGEOQUOUOUOOUOOOUURDOUGERONUEEROGUENOOUDORDOOOONROGRNOOOOSNOOGUNNOGRNOOQSNNQO000000N000000000000000000000088 
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GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


. ORDER NOW 
° *.°"5x6 Wall Tent. .$3.40 
7x9 Wall Tent..$5.53 12x!4 Wall Tent. .12.69 
9%xi2 “ “ .. O11 14xt6 2 «NTS 
Made of 36 inch 8 igh grade Duck. Complete with 
be and ropes. 
Terms: Cash in advance. 


MODEL TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 


Camp Guide FREE 
>: tai 
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With the Scouts Afield , 








MarRsHALL, ILuL.—An unusual scout encamp- 
ment was held recently at Marshall, Ill., under 
the auspices of Marshall Troop 1, of which Mr, 
oO. Rolison is scoutmaster. The Marshall 
scouts made all of the arrangements for the 
encampment, and then sent out invitations to 
the boy scouts of Robinson, Lawrenceville, Casey, 
Greenup and Paris, Ill, and Terre Haute, Ind. 
The Marshall scouts paid all of the expenses 





for the encampment except the railroad fare of 
the visiting troops. 

The total cost of the encampment to the 
Marshall troop was $250, of which the scouts 
themselves earned $200. The remaining amount 
was donated by business men. 

A special feature of the encampment was the 
meeting of scoutmasters and scout commissioners 
at which was formed a Scoutmasters’ Encamp- 
ment Organization, with Mr. Rolison as presi- 
dent. It was decided to make the encampment 
an annual feature of the scout work in this 
section of Illinois, and Terre Haute was selected 
as the place to hold the next outing. 

In the scout contest the Marshall scouts made 
an enviable record, winning the first prize cup, 
and thirty-five out of the thirty-nine medals 
which were offered. Scout Paul Stewart made the 
most individual points and won the individual 
cup. 

Mr. Rolison reports that the encampment has 
resulted in arousing a new interest in Scouting 
in that section of the country, and that the 
scouts are becoming more and more interested 
in the work of the Movement. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ.—A _ 160-mile hike to Roose- 
velt Dam and the prehistorie cliff dwellings of 
Arizona was taken recently by the boy scouts 
of Phoenix, Ariz., under the direction of Robert 
R. Boardman, Boys’ Secretary, Phoenix Y. M. 

The route of the hike lay through the old 
stamping grounds and hiding places of Geronimo, 











the famous Apache chief, through the most bar- 
ren desert and mesquite and cactus-covered 
mountains in all America. 

At the Roosevelt Dam, the scouts had.a great 
time fishing and swimming, after which they 
continued their journey to the ancient cliff 
dwellings, near which there now live a number 
of Apache Indians. 

The cliff dwellings were carefully oe | 
by members of the party, who dug in the ancie 
ruins in search of bits of pottery and other 
relics of this ancient race. Among the ‘other 
souvenirs of the hike obtained was a four- 
foot cedar post which was taken back to 
Phoenix to be set up in the scout room in honor 
of the ae Gyeiess and as a reminder of the 
hike to their dwellings. 

Fivsuine; N. Y.—Eighteen scouts with Scout- 
master Joseph Fitch t a week encamped: at 


Brookhav ih tT tmaster Fitch reports. 
aR Rag A Ree ay ty 


the people with whom they came in contact. He 
also says that the most popular member of the 
camp was the cook. 

GREELEY, CoLoRADO.—The scouts have been 
given the use of the home of N. ©. Meeker, 
founder of the city of Greeley, and hero of many 
Indian massacres. They are fitting the house 
up as their headquarters. 

Conway, ARK.—The Conway City Council has 
given permission to the boy scouts of this city 
to construct a swimming pool on the lots of the 
municipal electric light plant. 

GREENSBURG, Pa.—A check for $40.32 for 
services rendered by Troops 1 and 2. This is the 
result of the first attempt of the scouts in deliver- 
ing telephone directories for the local company. 
This money is to be used for camp equipment 
by both troops. 

Younastown, O.—Through the kindness of 
Judge G. E. Rose, a great wood bordering Poland 
Manor will be opened to the scouts of this city. 
The boys will be allowed to cut trees for a log 
eabin, wood for their fires, and to build rustic 
bridges in Yellow Creek. The scouts are also 
at liberty to build a dam in the creek to make a 
big swimming hole and canoeing stretch. These 
boys already have a home in this district which 
they call “Good Turn Inn,” but since there are 
over 400 scouts in the city, they will be able to 
make good use of this new privilege. 

BuFrFraLo, N. Y.—Troop 29 of Buffalo, of 
which Thomas W. Storms is Scoutmaster, is 
proud of their new scout headquarters building, 
which was recently completed. The cabin is 
20 feet long by 30 feet wide. The ground 








B. M. Hauck, a 


it was donated by Mr. 
member of the troop committee. r 
Troop 29 enjoys the distinction of having a 


for 


wireless patrol, every member of which is a 
licensed operator. The troop also boasts of an 
efficient fife and drum corps. 

In all features of scout work Troop 29 is 
near the top rank among the scouts of Buffalo. 
They are the first Buffalo troop to build their 
own club house. 

Worcester, Mass. — Twenty-seven French- 
speaking boys are banded together in a troop of 
scouts under Scoutmaster William A. Menard. 

Los ANGELES, Catir.—A Boy Scout Forest 
Patrol camp has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the buporvieer of 
the Angeles National Forest, on Pine Flats, back 
of Mount Wilson. This camp will be open all 
during the dry season, and boys will be con- 
stantly on duty, ready to report fire or violations 
of the Federal laws. 

ScRANTON, Pa.—A ten acre tract on West 
Mountain—this is the generous offer of Mr. 
William eeman, a well-known resident of 
West Scranton, for a permanent camp site for 
the scouts of this city. Acceptance of this offer 
will make the boys independent, and they will 
not have to seek new camp sites from year to 
year. 

ABINGDON, Va.—An unusuel method for 
obtaining uniforms for scouts is being worked 
out in this city. Mr. Bell, an officer in 
the First National Bank, is the originator of the 
scheme. At a recent meeting of the troop, Mr. 
Bell told the boys that every good scout who 
would earn twenty-five cents a week for a period 
of twenty weeks, and then deposit the full 
amount in the First National Bank, would be 
given a uniform free of charge. Mr. Bell is 
using this{method to acquaint the scouts with 
the value of a bank account. The scouts ac- 
cepted the generous offer, and are now busy 
,earning ‘and Gepositing their money. 

New. York :/Orry,—‘‘Phe Scout Trail” is a 
new paper issued monthly for the Upper East 
Ou. "ae chen otis fagotto brag the 
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A New Scout Book 
Boy Scouts of the 
Wildcat Patrol 


By WALTER P. EATON 
A story of Boy Scouting 

This story is a continuation of 
the history of Peanut and the 
other characters which appeared 
in previous volumes by this au- 
thor. Some of the former char- 
acters have developed into Scout 
Masters themselves and the story 
shows what they have learned in 
the way of Boy Scouting and how 
they passed it along to others. 
Other volumes in this series are 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire, Boy 
Scouts in the Dismal Swamp and 
Boy Scouts in the White Moun- 
tains. 

Each Volume $1.00 net. Delivered $1.12. 
Illustrated with Colored Frontispiece 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street 


Rand MeNally Bldg. 
Chicago. Boston, Mass. 



































BOY SCOUT STATUETTE 


Sculptor Designs Attractive Model 
Strong, well posed figure; Scout 
in Summer Uniform. Stands 
seventeen inches high. 
SUITABLE FOR CONTEST PRIZE 
OR FOR TROOP ROOM DECORATION 
Ivory finish ....... rere 
Copper or Bronze finish..... 3.50 
Express Charges Extra. 
Department of Equipment and Supplies 
Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















SHETLAND & WELSH PONIES 


Also Carriag 
PINE HILL FARM, 347 Forest St., Medford, Mass. 
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PG gas ge es OS 
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copy, which is mimeographed, gives five pages 
to interesting reports, scout instructions, etc. 
Monrouairn, N. J.—Four scouts of Troop 13 
of Montclair, VN. J., completed on agg a hike 
of 135 miles through the Delaware Water Gap 
and return, The oy were in charge of Scout- 
master Theodore T. Dorman. This picture 
shows the scouts at the end of their long trip. 
The scout on the left is Louis Brooks, tender- 





foot; the scout next to him is Joseph Boyd, sec- 
ond class scout; the scout standing behind the 
trek-cart is Richard Congdon, second class scout ; 
and the scout holding the flag is Philander H. 
Betts, a first class scout with ten_merit badges. 
Scoutmaster Dorman is seated. One the re- 
quirements of this trip was that no scout 
weighing less than 100 pounds or measuring 
less than five feet in height would be permitted 
to go. The total cost of the expedition for each 
scout was $6.60. 

Gravity, lowa.—That Troop 1 has been very 
busy is evident from the report of Scoutmaster 
Woodfi They have fitted up a library and 
reading room and are now building a croquet 
ground and tennis court. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—For the fifth time Troop 4 
has proved its ability to camp out for a week 
without any one starving. These boys had a 
fine time at Camp Laurel, on Mountain Oreek, 
the chief event being a hike to Pine Grove 
furnace, where the abandoned ore pits and iron 
furnaces were inspected. 

Wasuineton, D. 0.—While Rock Hall Troop 
1 was enjoying a three weeks camping trip in 
Rock Oreek Park, they had the honor of enter- 
taining Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, president of the 
Boy Scouts of America, at dinner. This dinner 
was cooked by all the members of the troop. 
Canton, O.—National Headquarters has re- 
ceived from Troop 3 a package of spalls chipped 
from the wreath about the McKinley Monument 
when it was in the course of construction. Mr. 
E. R. Hoover, the Scoutmatser of this troop, 
writes that the boys have collected quite a num- 
of these chips and are selling them to 
souvenir hunters, in this way helping to defray 
their troop expenses. 

CENTRALIA, WasH.—When the G. A. R., the 
Woman's Relief Corps, and five other similar or- 
ganizations held their convention in the latter 
part of June, the scouts of iy | 1 assisted by 
meeting the trains and finding lodging places for 
the delegates. After all visitors had arrived, the 
boys were stationed at the headquarters, con- 
vention halls, and on street corners. ‘These 8 
are also helping to keep their city park clean by 
preventing people from throwing refuse on the 
grass. 

Harpor Beacu, MicoH.—The scouts of Harbor 
Beach took a trip to Bad Axe, where for an 
hour and a half, in the business section, they 
gave a demonstration of scout work. These boys 
were then given a fine banquet by the Board of 
Trade of Bad Axe, on whose invitation the ex- 
hibition had been given. 

Cuiuton, Wis.— Accompanied by Scout- 
master Griem, the scouts of Chilton spent three 
days camping on the chores of Lake Winnebago. 

ese boys also took part in the reunion of the 
Wisconsin veterans, their part of the entertain- 
ment being a camp scene in two acts. 

Intron, N. Y.—In the Herkimer County scout 
camp, held July 2 to 5, in which six troops and 
110 boys were assembled, Troop 1, of Ilion, won 
the silver cup for scout work. ‘This troop also 
won ten of the thirty badges given for athletics, 
a record of which Scoutmaster Macbeth is proud. 

FarrBury, Nes.—tThirty-five dollars was 
cleared Bf Troop 1 by a successful entertain- 
ment. ese boys enjoyed the film, “The Ad- 
ventures of Scout,” and gained 
knowledge and pleasure from it. 

LoGANsPorT, Inp.—The Orow Patrol, with 
Assistant Scoutmaster Daniel Drompp, enjoyed a 
four day camping trip on Deer Or hi 
time was spent in swimm: and fishing. They 
also had a pleasant visit with the scouts of the 
Bringhurst troop. 

MARBLEHEAD, Mas 








FTER heavy 

scout-duty, it’s all 
a fellow can do to stop 
at three or four Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches—they’re just 
chuck full of taste—and 
staying qualities, too. 


Big Virginia and Spanish 
nuts, acrid hearts completely re- 
moved—roasted and crushed to a 
delicate creamy spread. 





BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 





My, how a bicycle spins after eiling with 
3-in-One oil. It's just right for fine ball bear- 


Bea 
3-in-One Oil 


is best oil for guns, fishing reels, roller skates 
erything that needs oil. Sporting 
are and stores: 
. 25¢ and 50c, in bottles. 25c in 3¥2 
oz. Patent Handy Oil Cans. Ask 
in-One. Refuse substitutes. 





. Hin-One Oil Co., 2ELW, Baway.,.N. Y. 












































































DONT QUIT 


your Scouting when you go away to 
school! Go to the EAST GREENWICH 
ACADEMY where you can get a first-class 
general and college preparatory course, , 
and where Scouting is taken’ up right IN 
school as a regular class and field depart- 
ment and where 


SCOUT PROGRESS IS CREDIT- 
ED TOWARD YOUR DIPLOMA! 


On Narragansett Bay, with woods, hills 
and streams behind and the sea in front. 
Best of facilities for Scouting ON LAND 
AND SEA: Write for particulars. D. S&S. 
WHEELER, The East Greenwich Academy, 
Rhode Island. : 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ez- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. | 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 

Old Mexico, Malay (tiger), China (dragon) 

ay pg Jamaica (waterfalls), 
~~ . N. Zid., ete., 5c. 

1060 Fine Mixed 

Agents Wanted, 50%. WE 

P CO., St. Louls, Mo. 














Lis. 
BUY Stamps. HUSSMAN STA 
100 all different stamps from 
~~ Mention this paper. Large album, 
If ble send names 2 col- 
QUAKER STAMP CO... Toledo, Ohio 
AMPS. 108 all Gina, Ry ~ Sue 


4 ft 
STAMPS s:. ssia sie 
ia. Brazil, 





M fferen’ 
hinges, 5c. Agents wanted, 50 per cent. 


LU ree. I buy stam 
tegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante "hve. St. Louls, Mo. 


POSTER STAMPS 
40 American Advertising Stamps « «= =< 10c. 
iS Rone Saou” |bethfor = = = 100 


A. GRAHN, 1817 Van Buren St., St. Paul, Minn. 


LD 

ay each paid for U. 8, Eagle Cents dated it? 
to $500 each paid for hundreds old coins dated 

Send 10c, at once for New Illustrated 


ant sted; it may mean your 
LARKE & CO., ‘Goin Dealers, 


c. 








COINS W. 





200 different Foreign Stamps for 
ja 100. 65 diff. 8. Stamps, 
incl uding old issues ‘of 1861 and 
revenues $1.00 and $2.00 values, for only tie. Our 
mphiet which tells “How To Make a Stamp Collection 
wt free with each order, QUEEN CITY STAMP 


CO., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
A 250 California gold plece, a 
All for 30c. d.c5bias nickel, a Coin Book, 


and & | Seed. 
Cc. J. CAREY, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SNAP 








OINS, Notes, Stamps, Indian Relics, Antique 
Weapons exchanged for United Profit Shar- 
. Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 

COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

srAure. 105, China, &c., stamp dictionary and list 
3,000 bargains 2c. Cata. stps. of world 120. ta, 
per cent. A. Bullard & Co., Sta. AS, Boston, Mass. 








oun 
Japanese Mount. ALFRED RAS- 


JAPAN: pore} Lg No Revenue, 10c. Mi 
MUSSEN. Th Mina. Avenue, San Jose, Cal. 





Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in BOYS’ LIFE. feaders can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning BOYS’ LIFE when answering adver- 
tisements. 








The First Boy Scouts of 


America wore Moccasins 
ae ne — Bove, noted for their View. 

agili' urance, wi make 

Weetuetr apocel to all Boy ‘Boou 


should 
its. 


We make over 
100 styles of 


$1.00 






Introducto of- 
fer will explain 
how to obtain 


No. 402 
self or your Troop, Wrive to-day. 


ALGONQUIN SLIPPER COMPANY 
1121 Main Street Bangor, Maine 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 


Relieves all itching. Cures Poison Ivy Tetsoning, 
Chegoe Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, Itching Piles. No 
ae id by ilés ‘te ehhioed te 
7 or 
Parcel Post. Price 25 cents. 











ly gitning, so you can 


ted! modate such — 











WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, md. 
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How a Scout Made His Own 


Stamp 


Album 


By FRANK L. COES 


GIVE this month 
I: a reproduction of 
otograph of 

a pe x from a 
scout’s stamp al- 
bum from the be- 


do the same. 

To begin with, he 
bought fifty blank 
leaves at a station- 
er’s which were of a 
size that he could 
put in his pocket. 
These leaves are 
“quadrille” ruled. 
By this is meant 
that they are ruled 
in faint lines in 
squares, or quad- 
rangles, on both 
sides. These special 
leaves are ruled with 
four squares to the 
inch, which is about 


the best size, al- 
though some prefer 
eight to the inch. 
You will see the 


holes for the binder, 
and these are read- 
ily added if you 
prefer to use plain 
sheets and go with- 
out the advantage 
of the ruling. 

This scout has, 
carefully laid out 
his page to accom- 


as he owns, in the 
best looking form. 
His next move is to 
look up the catalog 
numbers of the 
stamps and to write 


them lightly in pen- 
cil. Next a look in 
the clopedia, 
and he had the data for his heading with 
the capital of the country and _ the 


value of the money, which he made 
into a little table to aid his memory. Tak- 
ing the squares as a base, he divided them 
by light horizontal lines, and carefully 
printed in the needed letters, making the 
country name a full square high, with 
his figures the same size. It takes very 
little practice to do a very good job of 
lettering, and you can see that a little 
care will help the page very much. Do 
not shade the letters. 

This scout made his own cover, and 
used a shoe string to bind his sheets with. 
His idea being that the first album was 
only a beginning, and that he would soon 
need a larger one. He did, and in less 
than six months, but in the meantime his 
stamps were kept clean and he was gain- 
ing a fund of learning that added about 

undred per cent. to the value of his 
first little book. I rescued this leaf in to 
order to show the best way to begin. 

Please notice that I have no objection an 
to a printed album, but if you want to 


. 





make your money go farthest, you won't 
care to buy a printed album till you have 
enough to make a showing, and the money 
one would cost can be put to better use 
by making. your own first book. Perhaps 
you will prefer to make all after you get 
used to the blank pages, and I am sure 
the blank book is by far the best, both 
for what it makes you remember and for 
its easy extension to accommodate new 
stamps. 

I believe this answers several questions 
from scouts as to loose leaves for a book, 
but I will add one suggestion, and that 
is, to have your paper as heavy as possi- 
ble. It will make your book hold its shape 
better, and will hold the binding holes 
without tearing. 

Lettering is, as you can see, merely a 
matter of practice. Of course, vou can 
put your titles and numbers in with a 
tae if you are fortunate toe 

ve a chance at one, but hand-lette 
is just as good, and teaches care, neatness 
increases your ability to draw, and 
to do other things that need the steady 
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hand and accurate eye. Do it yourself 
and you will enjoy it much more when the 
job is done. 


Axsour Movuntine SramMps. 


Now as to mounting. First you need 
“hinges” or, as the boys say, “stickers.” 
Hinge making is a science. Your hinges 
should be “peelable,” that is to say, coated 
with two layers of gum. The very best 
cost twenty cents a thousand, post free, 
and good ones can be bought for ten cents. 
Remember that you are likely to move 
your stamps several times and put hinges 
on carefully, using as little moisture as 
possible; if the stamp is new with full 
gum, be sure that the gum is not stuck to 
your page as well as the hinge. 

The primary idea of a hinge is to allow 
inspection of the back of a stamp, and 
to make removal easy, and so a hinge is 
folded with gummed side out, and the 
back half stuck to the page and the front 
bears the stamp. Some people prefer to 
have the hinge fold project a little at the 
top of the stamp, so that one can turn 
the specimen over with the tongs and 
look at both sides, You can try several 
different foldings and positions till you 
arrive at the one that suits you best.. But 
remember that you should try to do every 
bit of handling of both stamp and hinge 
with the tongs. 

If the stamp has old hinges on its back, 
try to remove them before mounting. 
Some will pull off if care is used, some 
must be damped off, and still others can 
be removed by laying the specimen on a 
wet blotter for a few minutes. In any 
case, don’t use force, as that will prob- 
ably tear and perhaps ruin your stamp. 
Also remember that some stamps are 
printed in “aniline” colors and these run 
in water. Such must be dampened only 
on the back and with great care. 


Wuat You Mionr Warre In. 


I don’t know what to tell the scout who 
asks about the amount of “notes” he 
should write in. This pictured page of 
“Liberia” has about as few as can be 
used, unless you simply write the coun- 
try and the catalog number, but to my 
mind there should be as many as are 
shown here and a few more. 

For instance, it would do no harm to 
have the name of the gentleman (Presi- 
dent Gibson) and it would help to have 
the names of the animals. The gauge of 
the perforations might be added, or a 
note to tell that the stamp is normal when 
“imperforate.” Notes about “water- 
marks” and other details also may be of 
later use, and paper names are valuable. 

Notes all depend on how good you think 
your memory is, and how much you care 
to write. Suppose you had a page of 
stamps all of one denomination, of the 
same issue and color. Notes would seem 
useless. Say this page is all two-cent 
stamps of the current issue. You can 
find several shades; you can find several 
kinds of perforations (government and 
private) you might add a note as to 
where and when some odd one came from, 
and advertising cancellations like the pres- 
ent one in use in San Francisco would 
need dates, etc. You see there are lots 
of ways to add notes. 





Another helpful stamp article by Mr. 
Coes will appear in the October Boys’ 
Life. 
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_ Troop No. 1 
of Dover Plains, N. Y. 


Shows what “small town” Scouts can do. Dover Plains boasts 
of 662 inhabitants. 


Their Finance Plan Record 


Earned: $90.00 in commissions. 


Won: $80.00 from the Camping Trip Offer. 


Read what the Dover Plains Scoutmaster thinks of our plan: 


*‘Aside from the money results to the Troop the contest developed 
individual responsibility that cannot fail to benefit the boys when 
the time comes for them to enter a vocation. 
“I heartily approve of your Troop Finance Plan and believe that, 
even where there is no prize at stake, the plan is a great means of 
promotion of systematic effort and Troop spirit. 
‘Our camp at Lake Hammersley, N. Y., opened on June 26, 
and was named CAMP CURTIS in honor of the company whose 
generosity equipped it.” . 
A completely equipped Troop, your own summer camp, a club 
house, plenty of money in your treasury, are the benefits your 
Troop can get by our Troop Finance Plan, In our Finance 
Manual for Scoutmasters the plan is explained, It costs nothing 
to start. Write for the Manual today. 


| Box 977, Troop Finance Plan 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



































OPLANE 
Scale Drawings 


uild BASH 


with this superb 
triplesilverplated 
¢ Cornet. 





Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boy’s Lirs. Readers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning Boy’s Lire when answering adver- 
tisements. 





Set -60 
JUST OUT--1916 cat. of Model Aeroplanes & Supplies, 60pp., Se 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 
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SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 







Its pages give simple for- 
mulas for calculating the 
natural period of an an- 
tenna; capacity of a recelv- 
ing or transmitting con- 
denser; spark frequency of 


rotary spark gaps; tables for 
calculating the correct amount 
of wire for the construction 
of magnets and tuning coils; 
tables for ascertain in: 
the spark lengths o 
different voltages; the 
Federal regulations ro- 
garding the restrictions 
of wave lengths for 
amateur stations; in- 
structions for the installation, maintenance and 
operation of wireless stations; directions for learn- 
ing the code, working diag and a i 
list of up-to-date wireless instruments and ac 
cessories, —— with other, Sees of interest 
to reless enthusiast. 

Containing os ‘it ‘does a iy of valuable infor- 
mation not generally contained in a catalogue, it 
approaches nearer a text book in the fascinating 
feld of wireless telography. 

It is printed on good stock with a heavy paper 
cover in two colors. No expense has been — 
to make it accurate and reliable. make a 
charge of e —_ which amount Ay. be 
allowed on order amounting 7 

No wtnetenp. experimenter should be without the 
MESCO WIRELESS MANUAL. 


SEND FOR OUR POCKET CATALOG 126 


It will contain over 200 pages, with over 1,000 illustrations, 
in in, clear | all about Belle, Push 

rtgrppers, ond, Tolograne Mocnpil, Rieti; Sore 

Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, Motor Boat Horns, 


ly Heated A tus ttery Connectors, Switches, 

es, Wire Telegraph Instruments, Ignition 
parenes. Ready apout ze Ist. It Means MoneySaved to 
Eevee our Manual and Catalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 








NEW Y CHICAGO 
17 Park 114 So. Sth Ave. 
1106 Pine St. Mission St. 














PORTABLE WIRELESS RECEIVING SET "cu"case S3SE 


} a 7%"long, 
554” wide. Weight 
244 lbs. Can be as 


conveniently carried 
asa lunch box. This 
remarkable portable 
set consists of a bare 
wire wound two slide 
tuner, a 6 capacity 
inductance by which 
you get the long 
wave stations, 
tubular fixed 


tentiometer, one 
ht tone nickel case 
buszer and one dry 
cell in nickel case to 
te the buszer. 


positiv 


for the 


Send stamp for our lar, 
THE HANDEL ELEC 


Boys Fecir This Wonderful as 





catalog ““L""* of remarkable val 
Ric Co.. 138-440 Contre St. N.Y Y. 


Post 
Paid 


= 














A 
suet Pani 


PTs i a, 
Talks foe's 
of feet er nd any 


‘oO 
ke with 
Mngapme hitte'watch case 


bes Scapa aaa 5d FREE ith 
one gre, 16-cont cae oe are req 
ae talks on one 2 see. Full 
order today. 























Send 4 cents In stamps for our 


BIG NEW CATALOGUE 


of Electrical, Wireless and Experimental Goods. 


HINK what it means when boys write 
like Nick Hamilton, of Louisiana, did 
in his recent letter to Boys’ Lire: 


“T cannot too greatly express my appreciation 
of the Lonesome Corner (he writes). Through 
it I have been able to form friendships in Eng- 
land, Sweden; Texas, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Canada and California 
—friendships which I highly esteem and which 
I hope will last forever.’ 


Wuart Ir Means ro Anotuer Bory 


There are many letters like this. Of 
course, we*can’t print them all. But here’s 


a dandy which you mustn’t miss: 

I am getting a great deal of fun out of my 
correspondence with other scouts through Boys’ 
Lirs. I am writing to a scout in Sweden who 
tells me about his city and that makes me run 
to the commercial geography to find out all 
about that city, which happens to be the main 
iron and cutlery manufacturing city in Sweden. 
It is called the Sheffield of Sweden. 

I am writing to a scout in Persia who tells 
me many interesting things about his school and 
scouting. 

i am writing to a scout in Wisconsin, one in 
New York, one in California, and I expect to 
start up a correspondence with a lot more. 

I don't like to seem as though I am crowding 
it too much, but I must say that I corfsider the 
Boys’ Lire as half of my scout work. In it I 
keep up with everything and learn a lot besides. 
I hear about other fellows and get a chance 
to write to some of them. (Signed) James M. 
Earle, New Orleans. 


What has been your experience? 
Awnornerr “Suvut-1xn”—Warire Him 
We have received the name of another Ww 
“shut-in,” and it is hoped that he will 
receive several good letters through this 
department. His name is Harvey Coe, 

N.Y. 
Tuese Boys Have Hossres—Finv Yours 


AND WRriTE 
AMERICAN 
Harry Anderson, 0O.; stamps. 
Gerhard L. Bargen, Minn.; stamps. 
J. Theo. Bailey, Mo.; coins, stamps, post- 


card views, soil from every state and foreign 
country; athletics. 

Clarence E. Barnes, Iowa; 
with scout scribes. 

George Becht, Pa.; stamps. 

Gustav R. Bidermann N. Y.; stamp collecting. 

Ammeron Buxton, Utah; boys from every state 
on all topics, exchange postcards, etc., with for- 
eign boys. 

John A. Brookens, Ill.; foreign scouts on 
stamps, postcards, nature, etc.; exchange photo- 
graphs. 

Chester Clardy, “Ark. ; correspond with boys 
in 48 states and foreign’ countries. 

Henry Cavendish; W. Va.; boys in Wisconsin 
or Michigan on camping, hiking, forestry, first 
aid, first class work; exchanging photographs 
with South American or African scouts on hikes, 


is ree Colvin, N. Y.; books, pets, scouting. 
Ernest Culberson, Ala.; music, electricity, sig- 


exchange letters 


naling. 

Gardner Deane, Ark.; camping woodcraft, 
birds, etc. 

Walter E. Duncan, Pa.; exchange postcards 
and ee 

Oscar DeHart, Ind.; wireless, electricity; ex- 


change photographs with boys in California. 
L. Dunckel, N. Y.; birds, wild flowers, 


ft. 
Richard =. Ill.; German scout interested 
in, photography, camping, hiking, au a. 
Armand Donaldson, butterflies, poster 
stamps with scouts 14 to i8 years old. 
oss Freeman, A a ; coins and curios. 





eae vatvilnet “ono 











George Gibson, N. Y.; scouting and baseball. 
Leon A. Senos, “Towa; electricity, first aid, 
foreign scou 


Harry E. “@reenawald, Pa.; boys whose first 





















































































Our Lonesome Corner 





Any Boy Can Do It 
This is the Way 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with his name and the 
right postage. 

Put your own name and address on the re- 
verse side of the inside envelope. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another, addressed to the boy, 
in care of Boys’ Lirz. Mail this to us and 
we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America 
or England, put on a two-cent stamp. If it 
is to go to any other country abroad, five cents. 





name is “Harry’’; cycling, foreign scouts. 

Alonzo E. Gilbert, Mass.; birds, camping, 
automobiles. 

Carl Haas, Mass.; foreign scouts. 

Glenn Hinckley, Ind.; scouts 
Illinois on photography. 

Matt Hakala, Mich.; forestry, hiking, signal- 
ing, exchanging postcards. 

Clarence Hammes, Wis.; senior patrol leaders; 
wireless telegraphy. 

Stuart Hawkins, Mass.; 
or Straits Settlement stamps; 
Belgium on scouting. 

Virgil Hunt, Okla.; 
wireless. 

Harold ©. Hiller, Penna.; 
to 18 years old. 

xel Johnson, Mass. ; 
houses; physical culture. 


in Indiana, 


exchange Hawaiian 
Sweden, Hawaii, 


bird houses, scouting, 
American boys 16 
plans for building bird 
Edward C. Jones, Jr., W. Va.; cartooning, 


photography, wireless, electricity, stamps, nature, 
craft, scout activities, foreign scouts. 


Stanley J. Jarek, Mass. ; ; camping, hiking 
scouting. : 
John H. Kirby, Utah (SM); interested in 


genealogy; scouts in Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Canada and Japan; also American scouts. 

Henry Kinnear, O.; exchange stamps; corre- 
spond with foreign boys 16 years old. 


Robert Kuykendall, Cal.; scouting, postcards 
and earthquakes. 

ason w, Iowa; collecting U. S. warship 
photos. 


Lester Lockhart, N. Y.; scout scribes, books, 
stamps, scouting. 

Norman Leigh, N. Y.; exchange postcards 
and stamps with western and southern scouts. 

ease Laughlin, Ore.; music, books, wood 
craft. 

Watson McAlexander, Fla.; wireless, signal- 
ing, electricity, collecting minerals from every- 
where. 

William McCullock, La.; photography, camp- 
craft; boys in west, China’ and Japa 

Harold May, Mo.; correspond with resetti that 
wor 

Vincent O. Miller, 3d, N. J.; athletics, camp- 
ing, stamps, scouts in war zone. 

Clifford Mosier, Neb.; foreign scouts 15 or 16 
years old. 

Cyril A. Marx, Fia.; 
scenic views, etc. 

Rea Al Nunnallee, Tex.; exchange postcards, 
correspondence with scouts in Nevada and Mis- 


iss 
Woeera Pierce, Ill.; stamps. 
Samuel Pashley, Rg ¥.s stamps, athletics. 


exchange postcards, 


Willie Osborne, N. Y.; scouting. 

Sterling P. Pool, Tex.; correspond with 13- 
year-old scouts. 

Benedict Presby, Wash.; Japan, Hawaii, 
all foreign peanees stamps and postcards (photo- 
ons nts 2 ed). 

; E. Ralston, Oal.; baseball, camping, 
hiking. 


ig O. Robinson, Md.; stamps. 
Clarence aly, Pa.; correspond with boys 
in ‘odes Va. 
Warren Shurtleff, Ill.; bird study. 
Harold R. Stiles Okdia. ; scouts y/ in 
band and orchestra music, 
Earl M. Stelley, Ill.; violin music, automobil- 
ing, scow ating cas comping, hiking. 
illia el.; marksmanship, camp- 
ing, signaling with Tetine or foreign boys. 
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Wood Light for Scouts | 


scosernmnaeernveaneguaereraasd 





Officially approved flashlight for the Boy Scout— 
carrieapfiat in the hip pocket and gives you a strong 
white light for general camp use, with green, red, 

= or white lights at will for cons. Equipped 
= with tungsten lamp and powerful battery, renew- 
* able at any hardware or electrical store. From 
$1.10 complete. Renewal 


= your dealer or postpaid, 
Send postcard for pam- 


= lamp, 180; battery, 35c, 
> phiet on signaling. 


Cc. D. Wood Electric Co., Inc. 
136 Liberty St. New York City 
QUAKER LIGHT SUPPLY CO., 728 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











31 You can have lots of fun 


a and make many useful things 


with “RED DEVIL” Glass Cutter 
No. 023. With this mechanics’ 
tool you can make inkstands, trays, 
glass windows for dolli houses and 
other novelties, you and the folks 
A will be proud of. 


ate 7% toc. Write for free booklet 
REAL Mechanic’s Tools. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
168 Chambers St., New York City 











THE PLUMB SCOUT AX 





Look for the Plumb 


trade-mark on the 


Official Scout Axe. 
Price, with leather sheath............ 1.00 
Price, without leather sheath......... 75 


At National Headquarters and all hardware stores. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 


ee, BOYS MAKE MONEY 


> Growing Mushrooms 

jay Boys and girls can easily make money 
growing mushrooms for profit. We will 
P, send any boy or girl our free buok tell- 

ing all about it and how they can be 
grown in cellars, sheds, old boxes, etc, 
Earn own spending money and have a lot of fun, 
too. Bend for full information today, to 



















’ 
zB 
y 





BUREAU OF MUSHROOM If 4 
Dept.221 1342 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
Spend summer gathering insects, 


CASH — ~—~putterflies. I pay good prices for 


specimens properly prepared. Many worth $5-$7. 
Hundreds salable. Men. Women. Boys. Send 
stamp for particulars. 

SINCLAIR, Box 244, Los Angeles, Cal. 








KEEN KUTTER 








Hall Townsend, Ark.; stamps of North Amer- 
as foreign powapapers "and minerals. 
Herman Therrien, Mass.; collecting names of 
bays from every eeep, 
erry Taylor, N. ; electricit, 


Joe J. Upchurch, Tex.; scouts 


Tn Florida and 
Canada. 
_— Voorhees, N. Y.; printing and elec- 
tricit 
Edward T. Wandell, N. Y.; books, signaling, 
assistant patrol leaders, hikes, camping, scouts 
in California and Arizona, 
tarl D. Wooddell, N. Y.; poultry, scouting. 
‘rank B, Ward, N, Y.; patrol leaders, ath- 
letics, school work, foreign scouts, especially in 
South America and Europe. 
Chauncey 0. Whitcher, Mass. ; wireless, books, 
old coins, ete, 
Luther White, Va.; aviation, photography. 
FOREIGN 
George Faller, Scotland; 15-year-old boy. 
Kosaku Isa, Japan; Esperanto. 
Manuel Perez, Cuba; stamps and model aero- 
planes, 
Norman F. O'Gorman, Australia; 
exchange stamps, photography. 


postcards, 


Here are more boys who want to corre- 
spond with anybody about anything or 
everything. ‘Their names are: 


AMERICAN 
William Astley, Mass. Oylde Baldwin, Mo. 


Harold B. Bair, Pa. John A. Olark, Jr., Mo. 
Roy Caldwell, Mo. Frank P. Frey, Okla. 
Leo Gates, Fla. John Glendenning, Mo. 
Olman Guyer, Mo. Noel Hall, Mo. 


Donald Marye, N. Y. 
Harold Mussen, N. Y. 
Paul Rising, Mo. 
Edwin Scarlett, Mo. 
Louis Seaton, Mo. 


Willie McCombs, Mo. 
Norman A. Mort, Pa. 
Earl Owen, Ind. 
Elden Rutledge, Mo. 
John Sturdy, Mo. 


Merrow Sorley, Kan. Milton Thompson, Cal. 
FOREIGN 
Henry Conc, France Henry Lachamp, 


France, 

Following is a list of new senders of 
letters through Boys’ Lire. The list of 
foreign boys is increasing every month. 
This ought to be a good chance for you 
to write to the countries you are espe- 
cially interested in. 


AMERICAN 


Winfield Anderson, Il. me at E. Benton, 
Walter Anderson, Ind. H, 
Cari M. P. Butts, N. Y. 


Cecil Bridges, Ill. 

Paul Brollier, O. W. G. Banks, Jr., Tex. 
Samuel L. Best, Mont. Newell E. ‘Boughton, 
— = Cramblet, 
Ernest Chamblee, N. O. 
Arthur L. Currier, O. 
Craven H. Crawford, 


Neb. 
Blaine Cunningham, 


Pa. 
Walter Davis, O. 
Paul Dwyer, N. J. 


B. Chapman, 


ass. 
Jim Corbett, Jr., N. Y. 
William Cowan, Ii. 
Jesse Cooper, N. Y. 
~~ Dawson, W. Va. 
Rodney Dutcher, Vt. 
David Dean, Tex. 
Marshall English, Ia. 


Chas. 
M 


Charley uVergey, Jr., Donald Eaton, Okla. 

} = 3 F. Plumley Flint, Vt. 
Nathan Effron, W. Va. Everett Fraedrick, 
Earl J. Foster, N. Y. Ore. 


Walter Huffman, Ind. 
Merritt Hulburd, Pa. 
Earl Holmer, Wis. 
Cecil Hewette, Pa. 
Roy W. Jacobs, Pa. 


oO. J. Fis 

Edmond "Hawley Conn. 
Wm. L. Holler, 8. O. 
Hugo Hoffman, N. J. 
Evan Holway, Wash. 


Burgess Iseman, Mich. Fred Jaehne, Ind. 
William Judd, Va. Thomas Knipe, N. Y. 
uis O. Kolmer, Jr., —— H. Keith, 

ass. 


Rex Lynch, W. V. 


Il, > 
George Kingdom, 0. 
Burtrom Liebe, Iowa, 


James Livermore, N. Y. 


Leslie Leonard, Mass. Earl Leibol 

Edward Leonhardt, O. Herbert Lin strom, Fla. 
George Logan, Miss. Omar H. McMahan, Ia. 
Robert McMurray, Ind. Arthur McOall, Til. 
Paul McGuchin, Oe Ernest Meredith, La. 
Erwin E. Magee, Harold Marx, Mich. 


Clifford ‘Millen, Bang Frederick May, M 


Otis Mahaffey, Okla. Firman Opp i 
Rayard S. Pitts, N. Y. Merrill Red, Me. 
Joseph a age = N.Y. Wycliffe Rountree, 
Theodore H. Spoor, Ga. 
N. Jack Sharp, Ga. 
H. M. Smith, Ala. Grier M. Shotwell, Ind. 
Fred W. Smith, Tenn. 


aeest Sanger, 


Samuel Slobodkin, N.Y. 
ie ven A. Shepard, 


Beatrice Scott, 


William T. Sexton, 

Kan Alfred Smith, N. Y. 
Brownell Stone, N. Y. Edward D., ‘Schneider, 
Walter E. Stokes, Jr., La. 

Miss., Matt R. —, Kan. 
Olark Stewart, Mich. Olin Tex. 
Boyd ty ig’ Leander abet :. oO. 

ite 6 Fritz Tackett, 
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SAGES BOYS! 


& REAL WIRELESS DETECTOR FOR 10 CENTS 


To acquaint you with “‘Wireless’’, read this astounding 
oad hitherto unattempted aes. 

For 10¢. we will mail y prepaid mplete wireless 
detector exactly as illustrated” sise 2°x1 8's 1". In con- 
neotion with any telephonereceiver anda wireon your roof, 
pe ——. is ouaranteed to receive messages from 100 to 








[OALena 
NICKEL 


WARD RUBBER 
MANDLE 














OO EE 
ae wa - Vv | E W 





This detector is no toy, but does exactly the same work 
as a $10.00 instrument. "ht you have no receiver ay) our 75 
ohm Pony telephone qoocivey and Detector, both for 60c. 
repels an Your money back if dissatisfied, 

TANT: Send today 4c. extra ‘postage fo! t our fa- 
mous Bleotctont Cyclopedia No. 15, containing 658 illustra- 
tions, 2000 articles ** Treatise on Wireless Telegraphy’’ 
and 20 cou eae for free Wireless urse, also ful i isto? 
all U. S. Wireless call letters. This great book has 275 
pages,is 4" rive and weighs 4 lb. Youcan't be without it. 


Electro Importing Co. 259 Fulton St., N. Y. City 
“Everything for the Experimenter™ 
e@ecemenme EE EE 





BRANDES n&ceivers 


Our “Superior” Type 
consists of two 
aluminum receivers 
wound to 1000 ohms 
each With copper 
wire, German silver 
headbands and a 
green cord six feet 
long. They are ex- 
tremely sensitive to 
wireless signals. 




















Complete, as illus- 
trated, 2000 ohms, 
$5.00. 


Single receivers only, 

1000 ohms, $1.95. 

ae stamp for catalog “‘L”’ to 
BRANDES, Inc. 


32 UNION Sales NEW YORK 





4b ” 
~ the Electrical Ex 

The big electrical Magazine for those 
who dabble in electricity and Wireless. 
Chuck full of experiments. Intensely 
interesting. Monthly prizes of $5.00 for 
best experiments. Amateur Electrics, 
Wireless News, Latest Patents 100 
articles, peeee Soe. Read thegreat 
serial ; “Bar Mii ms New 
Scientific Adscntures. ~ $1.00 a year. 





10c @ copy at News stands. 














Pe. Catalog ‘ 
NICHOLS ELECT. CO., 1-3 Ww Bway, New York 
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Health and Vigor 
in Every Shred— 


of the All-American, muscle-making, strength-giving food, 


Shredded Wheat 


In rain or shine, in work or play, it’s the Boy Scout’s most 
reliable “stand-by.” 


In damp weather it’s always sweet—in hot weather always 
fresh. You can always enjoy it in its natural crispness by 
heating it a moment in the oven or above the camp fire. 


In the camp or trail, training table or home, its place is firmly 
established. 


With berries or fruit, alone with cream or milk, it furnishes a number 


of delightful varieties. Simple to serve, convenient to carry; its flavor 
is always fresh and appetizing. 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 
outing outfit—no camp is complete without it 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


nen ene ree EEE il 


BOY’S CAMP BOOK cpwako cave 


New, illustrated, cloth-bound edition; containing 
everything the boy camper should know, with full in- 
structions for camping under all conditions. Numer- 
ous helpful illustrations by Norman P. Rockwell. 


OUR OFFER—For One new Subscription to BOYS’ 


LIFE, the official Boy Scout m eoetine, at $1, we will 
send the “BOY'S CAMP BOOK” FREE, all charges 


prepaid by us. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Rogers Whitmore, N. Y. Aieet & Tousley, 
Harold Arnold, Ind. 
Schee Warren, Ore. 


ForrIan 
Roger Aubert, France. Prince Emmanuel A. 
Prince Albert Ansah, Ansah, Africa. 
Africa. John Ahwah, Hawaii. 
w Heal youpent, New Arthur Dix, "Australia. 
ealand Byron 8S. H. Liu, 
H. Gundry, Africa. China. 
r R. 8. McKay, Aus- Shoichi Misuno, Japan. 
tralia. Shogo Bal, Japan. 
Solomon Ocran, Africa. ie Y. sen, 
Jack Stotesbury, Can- Chin 
ada, Stephen Yeo, China. 
Charles Tsang, China. Thomas Shaw, Eng- 
Shiroji Yano, Japan. land, 
S ’ 
couts 
J Questions 
Answered 


. Will you please tell me whether the Keen 
Kutter boy scout axe is oficial or not? Must 
the scoutmaster sign orders for articles such aa 
the oficial whistle?—Scout L. H., Illinois. 

A. The Keen Kutter axe, and that manu- 
factured by Plumb, are the ‘official scout axes. 
All orders for official equipment of any kind 
must be signed by the scoutmaster. 


. We are the first +" organized here, and 
would like to know how they number troops, or 
if we should be known as Troop 1 Z lace, 
or some other number ?’—Scout O. C Po 
sylvania, 

A. The first troop in a town is number one, 
and the others are numbered consecutively. 


Q. What does a boy have to do to become 

a “lone scout” Does the “blazing urrow” patroi 
) Fie a call? If a@ scout has his uniform and 
his troop disbands, is a scout allowed to keep 
and wear his uniform ’—Scout O. T., Texas. 

A. Write to National Headquarters and we 
will arrange for you to join a troop near you. 

A whizzing sound may be used as the call 
for a blazing arrow patrol. 

A registered scout is entitled to wear his 
uniform as long as he is a member of a regis- 
tered troop. f a troop disbands, any scout 
who wishes to remain in the organization should 
notify National Headquarters at once, in order 
that he may be connected with another. 


. How long does a patrol leader or hia 
assistant remain in Gert When one of the 
above named — eaves the patrol for the 
summer or a@ shorter period, does he get some- 
one to take his place temporarily, or does he 
lose it altogether?’—Scout F. B., Michigan. 

A. Until he is removed by the scoutmaster 
or his successor is elected or appointed. 

This matter is in the hands of the scout- 
master. 


Q. Please explain the first class require- 
ment: Point out @ compass direction without 
the help of @ compass—Scout CO. B., Illinois. 

A. At night, North can be located from the 
North Star, and the other directions calculated 
from that. The fact that the sun rises in the 
East and sets in the West will enable one to 
cqecenineey locate directions during the day. 

see Boys’ Handbook, p. 77. 


Q. If a@ boy joins the scouts and stays long 
enough to get a suit and then gets put out, 
wears his suit and is treated as a scout, some 
boy thinking he ise a scout, he is told scouts 
secrets, can a be comapelied to give up or sell 
his suit?—P. klahoma. 

A. The use - the official uniform and badges 
is restricted to members of our organization. A 
person who is not a member cannot legally wear 
them. The matter should be explained to the 
boy. When he understands that the wearin 
of the uniform may ~~ him into serious d 
culty, he will =. glad to sell it. If he 
continues to wear it, report the matter to 
National Headquarters, which protects the rights 
and prwiete of registered scouts. Some troops 
avoid such difficulties by earning the money. ~ 
buy uniforms. When equipment is paid 
out of the troop treasury, it remains the eae 
erty - the troop and can te controlled more 
ea: 


Q. Has any troop the right to add questions 
to the first and second clase tests prescribed in 
the Handbook?-—A. F., Massachusetts. 

A. See the Handbook for Boys, thirteenth 
edition (revised), page am, oe entitled 
“Examinations for } eS “ 
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Scovrt HERBERT POLSTER, 
Troop 1, Warrenton, Mo. 
Scout Joszpn J. HuR.ey, 
Troop 3, Rochester, N. Y. 
Scour KenNETH SMITH, 
Troop 26, Youngstown, O. 
Scout Luoyvp LEWELLYN, 
\. Troop 25, Newark, N. J. 
Scour FRANK LACHER, 
Troop 7, Baltimore, Md. 
Scout Gorpon BELL, 
Troop 25, New Haven, Conn. 
Scout Pavut HaRntvun, 
Troop 1, Joplin, Mo. 
Scour Leon KoOHLENSTEIN, 
Troop 57, Baltimore, Md. 
Scour Pavut EDWARDS, 

Troop 1, Martins Ferry, O. 
Scout WILLIAM JONES, 
Bethany Church Troop, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ScourmastzsR A. H. PINGRER, 
Troop 1, Norwood, O. 
ScouTMAsTeR Bpwarp F. HANP2ETER, 
Troop 12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Avaust Hern, 

Member of Troop Committee, Troop 70, 
Cleveland, . 











William Heyliger a Scoutmaster 


Some of the proudest scouts in New Jer- 
sey are the members of Troop 2, Ridge- 
field Park. Their scoutmaster is William 
Heyliger, author of “Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol,” which is now running serial- 
ly in Boys’ Lire. Their assistant scout- 
master is A. C. Olson, secretary to Mr. 
West, the Chief Scout Executive. 


In the Scout Cave 
(Continued from page 18) 


like to punch him one, but my friend says 
that would be against the rules of a scout. 
I’d like to know whether or not I ought 
to hit him.” 





Before we say either “yes” or “no” in 
answer to this question, I guess we’d bet- 
ter talk it over pretty carefully, for it is 
an important problem. 

First of all, let’s see if we can figure 
out just why this Peekskill scout wants to 
hit this fellow. For one thing there is the 
desire for personal revenge. It makes 
him mad when this boy calls him names, 
and he feels like wading into him and 
making him take it back. Then there is 
his loyalty to his troop, and to the scout 
movement, which makes him feel like en- 
forcing respect for both. 

And now let’s see whether or not hit- 
ting this boy will accomplish the desired 
effect. Take this personal revenge busi- 
+ ness, for instance. 


The Cave Scout used to know two boys 
who were constantly fighting. One of these 
boys was a little bigger and stronger than 
the other, and he always came out ahead. 
The fights usually started in some such 
way as this: The bigger boy would do 
some rather mean trick to the other, and 
4 the smaller boy would say, “You’re a dirty, 
over-grown bully!” Then the - big boy 
would proceed to thresh the smaller one. 
Well, they kept this up for two years, and 
the matter was never decided. After every 
fight the big boy would say, “Will you 
take it back?” snd the other would an- 
swer, “No, I won’t take it back! You can 
lick me, you big stiff, but you’re a dirty 
coward just the same!” 









Air Rifles 


Bos -who will kit 


— 


The Grand National King Marksmanship 
Contest will be held from November 8th to 


13th, inclusive. In your town—in every 
town throughout the country air rifle shooting contests 
will be held to determine the crack shots. The compe- 
tition is absolutely free to every boy in America under 
16 years of age. Fifty fine prizes will be awarded to 
the winners. 


7 . .) . 
Start practice right away—you'll find it not 
only great sport but splendid for developing quickness 
of mind and-eye, steadying the nerves, and giving you 
the confidence that all good marksmen have. And if 
you are going to be the best shot in your division you 
ought to begin training right away. 


Ask your dealer about the rules and regu- 
lations of the Contest. He will supply you with neces- 
sary information and a free target. In case he should 
not be fully informed just drop us a postal with his name> 
and address and we will quickly forward full details to 
him. 


When you think of air rifles—remember 
that for thirty years the “King’’ has been known as the 
best and surest shooting air gun made. We make every- 
thing in the gun line for boys—from the little pop gun 
to the 1000 shot lever action repeater and the new King 


Kadet army model gun. Write for our illustrated book- 
let. Address Dept. B. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 


Plymouth Mich., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representatives: 
Sands & Hulfish 
11 Hansa Haus, Baltimore, Md. 


ee 








Now then, I'll leave it to you fellows 











Hey, Scouts! This for all of You! 


Mr. Tomlinson’s Great Scout Book and Boys’ Life for a 





Reeve 
DANIEL 


year—both for the price of the book alone. Thus: BOONE 
“Scouting with Daniel Boone.” Price.....++seeserresseeeees Rite 
“Boys’ Life” for one year..++-+esceeseeecseressecserreceeess i 

Total ... .occdgedbevtsiecwccticncnscosscsrvesssceeecssevenee $2.20 


Our Price to You for Both, $1.20 
(YOU SAVE $1.00) 


ion i id up for 1915, we'll add another year to 
vom ee ee BOYS’ LIFE one year to some friend. 
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Chip in and get a 
Columbia Grafonola 


Every Boy Scout Patrol in 
camp, gymnasium, or drill 
work can make exception- 
ally good use of a Columbia 
Grafonola. 





This Model, $25 
Any Columbia dealer will ar- 


range, free of charge, to deliver 
a Columbia Grafonola (any 
type of instrument that you 
prefer) together with sufficient 
Columbia Records, allowing 
you a few days’ free trial, that 
you may know for yourself the 
inspirational, disciplinary and 
teaching possibilities of this 
perfected modern invention. 


olumbia 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 





This Model, $50 





BoxG645 Woolworth Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















































This Official Scout Axe or Hunting Knife 


Complete with sheath, given to any boy selling 30 sets of PRE- 
MIER INLAID PEARL COLLAR BUTTON SETS at 10 cents per 
set. We send you these sets, all charges prepaid by us, and when 
you have sold the 30 sets, send us the $3.00, and we will send 
you either the SCOUT AXE or HUNTING KNIFE. Just the thi 
for a Scout or any boy. When ordering give number of troop ani 
name of Scoutmaster. 


PIKSBAR NOVELTY CO., Pike’s Building, Chester, Pa. 
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whether or not all this scrapping ever did 
any good. The big fellow never got any 
satisfaction out of it, for he could never 
make the little fellow take back what he 
had said—and I am pretty sure the little 
fellow didn’t enjoy it. 

Yes, I think we'll have to decide that 
slugging a fellow is rather a poor way to 
resent an insult. It’s a foolish method, 
because it doesn’t really accomplish its 
purpose. 





And now let us consider the resenting 
of such insults out of loyalty to the troop 
and the Movement. Do you really think it 
would increase respect for either to have 
scouts going around punching people who 
make fun of Scouting? Why, under such 
conditions a troop might develop into a 
gang of bullies who made people afraid to 
criticise boy scouts. We want people to 
stop criticising us because they think we 
are all right instead of because they are 
afraid they'll get beat up if they don’t. 

You see this brings up a problem with 
which every troop has to contend, espe- 
cially when it is first organized. In almost 
every community there is a. bunch of boys 
who like to stand around and poke fun at 
scouts. And sometimes it is mighty hard 
to keep your temper, isn’t it fellows? 
Sometimes you say, “Oh, Mr. Scoutmaster, 
let us at ’em just for five minutes, and 
we'll fix them so they’ll never call scouts 
‘sissies’ any more!” 

It is pretty hard to know just what to 
do, isn’t it?” 





Well, here is a little story that may help 
you. One night a National Headquarters’ 
official was visiting a troop meeting in 
one of the poorer sections of Richmond, 
Va. A crowd of rowdies soon collected 
and began throwing pebbles against the 
windows and making such a racket that it 
was almost impossible to conduct the meet- 
ing. When the scouts were dismissed they 
had to pass through this gang of boys, 
who called the scouts all the names they 
could lay tongue to. But the scouts paid 
no attention to them. The scout official 
wondered how these boys could keep from 
fighting under such provocation, and 
finally he spoke to one of the scouts 
about it. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how you can keep 

vour temper when these hoodlums are be- 
— so.” 
“Why, that’s easy,” the scout replied. 
“You see we scouts are gentlemen, and a 
gentleman doesn’t need to resent an insult 
given by such people as these, so we just 
don’t pay any attention to them.” 

“But suppose these boys should hit you 
scouts ?” 

“Well, in that case we would have to 
defend ourselves and strike back—a gen- 
tleman may do that. And you may believe 
me, sir, we’d hit hard!” 

Now that is mighty clear reasoning, 
isn’t it? Why wouldn’t that be a good 
rule for all troops to follow? First of all, 
be gentlemen, then go ahead about your 
own affairs, paying no attention to the 
taunts and insults of boys who evidently 
have no gentlemanly instincts, and finally, 
“be prepared” to give a mighty good ac- 
count of yourselves in case you are ac- 
tually attacked. 

Surely that will enable you to maintain 
your self-respect and also the respect of 
others, ' 

Nothing “sissified” about that, so far as 
I can see, How does it strike you? 
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Thrilling Acts of Scout Heroism 


MAZOMANIE, W1s.—When they were about to 
go down for the third time after having fallen 
into the still water pool in the Mazomanie mill 
pond, two little ten-year-old girls were seen by 
Ivan Hazelton, a boy scout thirteen years old. 
Without hesitation Hazelton plunged into the 
pool and managed to drag the girls ashore 
where he applied artificial respiration. He 
then went for a doctor who said that the little 
girls would not have lived were it not for the 
prompt and efficient way the lad had taken 
eare of them after bringing them out of the 
water, reports the Baraboo, Wis., Republic. 


Dsuarir, N. J—Henry Tomlinson, a boy scout, 
rescued Charles Manning from drowning in 
the Delaware river under the Delair bridge. The 
lad was unconscious and Tomlinson gave him 
the proper treatment, and after a half hour's 
work brought him to consciousness.—Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Telegram. 

MoHAwkK, N. Y.—Walter Horth, a boy scout 
of Mohawk, N. Y., went to the aid of one of 
his companion scouts who had struck his head 
on a submerged rock while swimming recently, 
reports the Syracuse, N. Y., Herald. Horth 
kept the injured lad above water for three 
minutes until. help arrived. Scout Horth has 
received a national life savers’ license for his 
bravery. 

Fatt River, MAss.—David Bishop, a boy 
scout of Fall River, Mass., saved an unknown 
lad about fifteen years old from drowning at 
the Thomas Wharf recently. The unknown boy 
lost his head, and while still some distance away 
from the wharf, sank. Bishop, who saw his 
struggles, went in after the lad and grasped 
him by the arm as he came up for the second 
time. The boy then took a firm hold on the 
neck of his rescuer, but Bishop fought him off 
twice, and went after him again. John Ryan, 
a young man of twenty-four years, who hap- 
pened along at this time, saw the weakened con- 
dition of the pair in the water, plunged in to 
their rescue, and in a little while the three, 
exhausted, reached the wharf.—Fall River, 
Mass., Globe. 

Hornet, N. Y.—The presence of mind and 
bravery of Raymond Wright, a boy scout of 
Hornell, N. Y., saved two of a party who went 
fishing in a pond near this place recently, ac- 
cording to the .Elmira, N. Y., Star-Gazette. 
Floyd Wright, one of the members of the party, 
went in swimming, and Nina Wright, who was 
watching him from the apron of the dam, slip- 
ped and fell into the pool below. Floyd started 
to assist her, but in her struggles she dragged 
him down twice. Raymond leaped into the 
water and getting hold of the girl’s dress started 


for shore. After an exhaustive struggle, and 
after being pulled down twice by the other 
two, Raymosd finally managed to get them 
ashore. The who was rescued was ten 
years old and the girl was thirteen. 

GrorGETOWN, S. O.—Two boy scouts of the 
Eagle patrol troop one, Dick Watson and Percy 
Foxworth, saved their comrade John Oauthen 
from drowning recently, when Cauthen tried to 
swim across a creek, which apparently was too 
much for his strength. Both the other boys saw 
him struggle, and immediately went to his aid. 
A quick rescue was effected, reports the Colum- 
bia, S. ©., Record. 

Nortu St. Pav, Minn.—While several boy 
scouts were swimming from a floating dock in 
the middle of Silver Lake recently, Oliver Hauk- 
lin started to tow Roy Flug, who could not swim 
ashore. Before proceeding very far Hauklin 
‘was seized with cramps, and in order to save 
himself let go of Flug, who immediately sank. 
Ocea Phillips, who saw. him, risk his own 
life in a desperate effort to save the drowning 
lad. He succeeded in keeping him up until 
William Grunnow reached them with a boat.— 
St. Paul, Minn., Daily News. 

San Leanpro, Cau.—After sinking twice in 
a deep swimming pool in Niles canyon, little 
Miss Aileen Stanford, who was on a raft which 
capsized and threw her into the water, was 
saved by Floyd Duncan, a boy scout of San 
Leandro. The struggles of the drowning girl 
dragged both of them under water, but after a 
valiant struggle Duncan brought the child to 
safety and revived her.—San Bernardino, Oal., 


Index. 
In1on, N. Y.—Walter Nason, a boy scout of 
Tlion, N. Y., saved nine-year-old Robert Mallery 


from being drowned recently in the swimming 
hole in Steele’s Creek. In appreciation of his 
heroism Robert's pares presented Nason with 
a beautiful set of engraved cuff links, which 
Scout Nason accepted after having refused a 
gift of money, reports the Utica, N. Y., Press. 

Troy, N. Y.—Rudolph Sovetts, a boy scout 
of Troy, N. Y., while wading in the Poestenkill 
Creek, went beyond his depth and sank twice 
before Chester Melius, another scout, heard his 
cries. Melius swam to the lad and 7 
him just as he was going down for the thir 
time brought him to shore.—Troy, N. Y., Times. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—When a six-year-old boy 
named Philip, who was so frightened that he 
did not know his last name, fell into Gowanus 
Canal recently, he was rescued by John Wester- 
mann, a member of the boy scouts of Brook- 
lyn. By the time the ambulance arrived, Scout 

Vestermann already had the boy on the road 
to recovery.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle. 


The Third Law—“A Scout is Helpful’ 


Lona Beracu, Oatir.—Reporting Fourth of 
July news, a local paper prints the following 
story entitled “Good Scouts’’—‘‘Long Beach Boy 
Scouts very materially aided Long Beach Bravest 
yesterday, especially in the finding of lost chil- 
dren. They also extinguished three incipient 
fires at the auditorium and one on the Pine 
Avenue pier. One of them located a misplaced 


automobile.” & 
NorRTHAMPTON, MAss.—‘“I don't think I could 
have done better myself.’’—This is what a doctor 


said of the treatment which the scouts gave 
to a playmate who had received a bad triangular 
cut in his heel while wading in a pond. The 
wound had been thoroughly cleaned and a hand- 
kerchief tied around the foot to stop the flow of 


blood. 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—"“Good bye, Mr. 
Mosquito.” This is the way the scouts of 


Greensboro are addressing these pests. Under 
the direction of their scoutmasters the boys will 
visit all possible breeding places and_ report 
them to the city authorities who will take 
measures to destroy them. Each place found 


entitles the scout to a free ticket to the theater, 
and the scout finding twenty or more such 
places will be presented with a medal by the 
Board of Health. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Because the City Forestry 
Department has no funds to hire men to pick off 
the cocoons of the tussock moth which has again 
invaded the city, they have called on the scouts 
to help save the foliage of the trees. 

DAtLas, Texas.—Two hundred and twenty- 
five birds, including some sixty pairs of nesting 
birds, were counted on forty acres of land in the 
recent bird census conducted by the Dallas 
scouts. This included eight varieties of birds. 
The information which the scouts acquired will 
be tabulated on blanks and sent to the Biological 
Survey Bureau in Washington in the near future 
to help that department in compiling a statement 
of the number and kinds of birds in this country. 

Easton, Pa.—The boy scouts are earning 
money for a new water fountain for the Main 
street. This will be arranged for horses and 
dogs, with a bubbling fountain for the public. 


Boy Scout Fire Fighters 


ABERDEEN, M1ss.—Considerable damage would 
have been done to the home of W. P. Haugh- 
ton, of Aberdeen, Miss., had it not been for the 
quick work of the boy scouts of the’ vicinity, 
who got the blaze under control before the fire 
department arrived. 

ORANGE, TEx.—When Ernest Stevens, a boy 
scout of Beaumont, Tex., saw a blaze on the 
roof of a resident in Orange he lost no time 
in summoning aid from his brother scouts. 
After giving instructions to them he rushed into 
the house and aroused the inmates. Then he 
and his friends, who had sent in alarms, worked 
hard and removed all the furniture which could 
be moved. The fire department did not reach 
the scene until the house was a smoking ruin. 

Cuazy, N. Y.—Eagle rss. of Chazy, while 
on a hike recently, had just finished dinner 


and were marching home when their scout- 
master saw smoke about half a mile away. He 
ordered the boys to “double,” and in a few 
minutes they reached the place and found a 
forest fire rapidly spreading. They cut cedar 
branches and after much hard work succeeded 
in getting the fire under control. After they 
had carried water from a nearby farmhouse 
to Rey the last sparks, a forest ranger ar- 
rived and took charge of the situation. 

New York, N. Y.—When a fire started in 
an apartment house near Public School No. 
43 recently, the boy scouts 
assembling for an early drill formed fire lines 
keeping the 1,000 scholars on the sidewalks and 
out of the vacant lot behind the apartment 
house, so that the firemen could work without 
hindrance. 
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A Message Across the Sea Brings 
Scout Supplies Through War Zone 




































SHIP ESCAPES PERILS 


Zigzagging a path through the sea lanes to avoid possible 
mines, and keeping a sharp lookout for the enemy's torpedo 
boats, an English steamship recently reached New York 
having, as a part of her cargo, a consignment for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

A few weeks before, a message in “International Morse” 
sped under sea along the Trans-Atlantic Cable, flashing 
word that Scouts in America were shut off because of the 
war from fast-color fabrics for Neckerchiefs, and asking that 
a quantity of the official English ones be shipped at once. 

And now they're here. Eighteen colors: khaki, dark 
brown, light brown, scarlet, rose, garnet, yellow, orange, 
burnt orange, green, olive green, dark green, light green, 
navy blue, light blue, king’s blue, purple, black and gray. 

These Scout neckerchiefs are 29 x 31 inches, and are 
made of light mercerized material. They are guaranteed 
not to sun fade or wash out within six months. 


Prepaid, 15c each. Per dozen, $1.50. 


SUPER QUALITY 
Royal Blue, Khaki and Red only, Postpaid 35c. 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 































Boat-Building and Boating 


By DAN C. BEARD 
BOY SCOUT EDITION. 
Fully Illustrated by Mr. Beard. Cloth Bound with Boy Scout Seal. 
All that Dan Beard knows and has written about the 
building of every simple kind of a boat, from a raft to a 
cheap motor boat, is brought together in this book. 


SPECIAL: This fine book by Dan Beard given with one yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. ORDER NOW. 
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Dan Beard Tells You How 


(Continued from page 19) 


number of boys engaged in the game, a 
number of maps or courses and distances 
may be laid off from the rock in Dead 
Man’s Gulch, radiating out in different 
directions (Fig. 2). With this arrange- 
ment one may start off a half a dozen boys 
at the same time, and the one who finds 
the treasure chest first is given a note, a 
card which is an order for the prize. 

The beauty of La Fitte’s Treasure hunt 
is that it gives one practice in the use of 
the compass and an experience which may 
serve one to advantage on some occasion 
when dire necessity demands a knowledge 
of its use. 

To-day England furnishes her soldiers 
with ket compasses, so that they may 
find their way in the dark in the trenches, 
but we use it as a peace device for finding 
our way on hikes. 





“The Quartermaster Says” 


Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frepertck N. Cooxe, Jr. 


Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies. 


AT does your troop do to earn money? 

Our friends, the British Boy Scouts, 

are very resourceful in ways of adding 

money to the troop funds. In their ‘“Head- 

quarters Gazette’ recently a Scoutmaster told 

how for nearly five years his troop has been 

practically self-supporting, earning a clear profit 

of $30 from last seasons work. You'll be in- 
terested to know how they did it. 

“Tt means hard work during the winter 
months,” he writes, “but I find my boys are 
quite willing to spend four to five hours per 
week in the evening after their own work is 
done, making articles for sale. So far, our 
chief industry has been making woolen rugs, 
but this winter, in addition, we are taking up 
cane work, making all kinds of baskets, trays, 
with a border of cane work, and other aticles; 
we are also making hammocks and other articles 
of string netting. Every winter we also give 
a concert. All the books and bills are examined 
by the Patrol Leaders and Seconds at the end 
0! each year when the balance sheet is made 
up 


Our own Chief Scout Executive has an idea 
in this connection which may appeal to you. 

“Mr. Quartermaster,” he said recently, “I be- 
lieve we should consider very seriously the de- 
velopment of a plan to have scouts themselves 
make and sell to the Department of Equipment 
and Supplies as many as possible of the articles 
used in Scouting.” 

Of course, he didn't mean that scouts should 
make uniforms or field glasses, but, when you 
stop to think of it, there are a number of 
things that scouts use which troops might 
supply. Take, for instance, the fire-making sets 
which are described in the “Handbook for 
Boys.” Troops living near where balsam fir 
or red cedar grows could collect the wood, make 
the drill sockets, fire boards and bows, and sell 
these to our Supply Department, at a profit to 
the troop, and at the same time help out other 
scouts who cannot get the right wood where 
they live. 

Then, too, think of the scouts who are in- 
terested in archery, who could make bows and 
arrows for other troops. The “Handbook for 
Boys” again is of service, as it contains full 
directions for making both. 

Perhaps the troop you belong to has some 
special ot which the scouts have made, 
and which other scouts might be glad to pur- 
chase. The Department of Equipment and Sup- 
plies will act as a sort of go-between in such 
cases if what you make is practicable, payin 
you a price which will add to your funds, an 
reselling your product to other scouts. 

Don’t forget the opportunity afforded by the 
small parts of Scout equipment such as the 
signal flags, patrol flags, shoulder knots, ete. 
Many scouts want lanyards which are made 
either of braided leather or cord. There are 
other useful articles which may occur to you 
which your troop could make and sell. 


It is probable that all 7 lies made by 
scouts and sold in this way will bear a stamp 
or label calling attention to their enterprise. 


Talk this project over with your Scoutmaster, 
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and let’s hear from you if you have something 
to offer. 

The Quartermaster would like to have scouts 
write to him in care of National Headquarters, 
about matters of equipment. Perhaps you've 
discovered some wrinkle that you are proud of, 
some stunt in putting up a tent or new uses 
for the scout staff; if so, let’s hear about it. 





Smitty Henderson Gets 


Revenge 
(Continued from page 5) 
ing through the house. 
LL of a sudden the kitchen door 
opened. 

“Aha!” she said, just the way she does 
when she catches you in anything at school. 

“You boys needn't try to get behind each 
other; I know you, Andrew Henderson, 
and you, too, John Bramwell Carson. I 
must say I’m surprised.” 

She stood there looking at us for about 
an hour, it seemed like to me. Then she 
spotted the émpty pie tin. 

“Well,” she said, “when I feed tramps I 
always let ’em work at the woodpile, and 
I'll be fair and give you boys the same 
chance. You- can split up all those pine 
knots for kindling and pile it up nice and 
neat, or I’ll have to speak to your folks 
about you. Have it either way you want.” 

It didn’t take a minute for us to make 
up our minds. 

“We'll split them knots up for you first 
class,” I told her. 

“See you do,” she said. “You'll be done 
just about the time I get back from the 
picnic and then I'll let you out.” 

She went into the kitchen and locked 
the door, and Smitty and me looked at 
each other. I didn’t exactly like the way 
he looked. 

“You never can tell how things are 
going to come out in this world,” I said. 

“Yes, you can, Bunk Carson,” he said. 
“You told me I’d get so much revenge I 
wouldn’t be able to enjoy it, and I have. 
Now I’m telling you to split them knots. 
Maybe I'll help a little bit after a while.” 

When we got done it was about supper 
time, and then Miss Dobbs come home 
and let us out. I had blisters on my hands 
as thick as freckles. Revenge ain’t all its 
cracked up to be. 


Don Strong of the Wolf 


Patrol 


(Continued from page 12) 
pany if we’re living up to our agree- 
ment.” 

“I will,” said the young man. 

Two days later a ton of coal was 
dumped in the rear of troop headquar- 
ters. That afternoon the scouts built 
a rough shed to shield their fuel from 
the weather. 

HEY were sure of a warm meeting 
place, but they were woefully shy of 
furniture. Some old, broken-down chairs 
had come -into their possession, but the 
scout who sat in one of these usually 
tumbled out of it if he did not balance 
himself nicely. Don sighed often when 
he thought of the stout chairs he had 
picked out at the furniture house. 

Right after — a the troop had its 
first snow hike. Wall led them into 
the woods. They pte a route that took 
them where there was only about a foot 
of snow. They went along in single file, 
and each scout had his turn breaking trail. 

It was a glorious hike. The woods 
were white and clean. The air had a 
crispy tang. The trees stood like sheeted 
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mC @ REPEATING RIFLE 


There’s one thing every real 

fellow is sure about—when he 

gets his .22 rifle he’s going tohave 

a good one—a Remington-UMC. 


| here leading sportsmen everywhere, 
he knows that the Remington-UMC 
will show him the best time at the targets, 
with his .22 Rifle Club and in the woods. 


Slide-Action Repeater—Hammerless, fitted with the 
famous Remington-UMC Solid Breech. Handling fifteen .22 
Short, twelve .22 Long or eleven .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 


And if you want an autoloading rifle—remember 
that the Remington-UMC .22 Autoloading Rifle 
successfully handles 16 Remington Autoloading .22 
rim-fire cartridges without reloading. 


To be sure of the right gun and the Remington- 
UMC ammunition you ought to have, 
go to the dealer where you see the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington- UMC— 
the Sign of Sportsmen’s Head- 
quarters in every town. 


Send for Booklets, “ Scout Marksmanship” and 
“Four American Boys Who Are Famous Rifle Shots.” 


ain Arms-Union 
etallic Cartridge Company 
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become our ; eal MANAGER for the newest inven- 
tion—a “Jas-lighter that works without friction or 
flint, works automatically. Turn spare time into 
cash—drop postal NOW for details—if you wish 
sample, send 15 cts.—but write NOW. 


THE VERNON CO., West N. Brighton, N. Y. 
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Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boys’ Lirs. Readers can 
help us maintain this peg eo service by always 
mentioning Boys’ Lirz when answering adver- 
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N previous wars, dis- 
Camp ease claimed, nearly 
. as many victims as 
Sanita- shot and shell. Camp 
fi Sanitation is of compara- 
tion tively recent development 
and the best camp disin- 
fectant is unquestionably 





CINNAKOL 


The Most Powerful Non-Poisonous Disinfectant 
Scout Masters, careful of the health of their 


command, will investigate Cinnakol—the only 
American disinfectant in use in the European 
trenches. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, drop a post 
card to 


CINNAKOL CHEMICAL SALES CO. 
169 W. 52nd St. Bayonne, N. J. 














BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION 


The PET BOOK 


ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell University 

Is a year around companion. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ- 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp. + 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
“Tt fills a long-felt want.” Am. Libr. Assn. 
Booklist; Mothers’ Magazine. 
“Book should be in every 

and school.” Chicago Herald. 
For sale at all bookstores or shipped direct. 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ithaca, New York 


juvenile library 























LANYARDS 


For Scouts on Land or Sea 
Difficult Formerly to Obtain. 
Now Available at Headquarters. 

You'll never have to say 
“Where is my whistle,” or 
“Oh, for my knife,"’ if you at- 
tach either to the lanyard 
worn around your neck. 


Best Linen Braid, 
Khaki or White. 
Prepaid, 15c each. 
Per dozen, $1.50. 
Order Direct Of 


Department of Equipment and Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














LOOK! STOP! LISTEN! 
“CHARLEY CHAPLIN PUZZLE” 


Interesting and amusing. Send 10c stamps or coin. 
Write today. Don’t delay. PARK NOVELTY CO., 4233 
Lake Park Ave., Dept. “C,”" Chicago, Hil. 











“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” FREE! 
A handsomely illustrated book showing all Bruns- 
wick Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in 
actual colors, giving — terms, prices, etc. Sent 
Free! Write for it toda 

The Brunswick- Balke-Collender Co., Dept. 14D, Chie: 










Continental Morse Code {improved oh: t) 
Pensable for hoy Fy and beginners. aad pa. _- 
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Inc., 25 West 45th Street 





spa prepaid for 25c. Mon 
J not satisfied. ge Be Pid MILLER. 
City. 
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sentinels. They creaked and groaned 
under their weight of snow; and once, 
while the troop was at halt, one of the 
tree branches snapped and came down to 
the ground, shaking a powdery, fleecy 
white mist into their faces. 

Don walked over and examined the 
branch. “I wonder if there are many of 
these lying around,” he said thoughtfully. 

Phil Morris was at his side. “Why?” 

“We could cart this stuff to headquar- 
ters and build rustic furniture and—” 

“And that’s about all,” Phil cried, j v- 
ously. “Mackerel, Don, but you’re t 
fellow with the ideas.” 

So the hike turned into a search for 
building material. On the way home the 
boys decided to haul sleighs into the 
woods and bring out a quantity of the 
stout, heavy branches. 

Within a week they were hard at work. 
By degrees chairs took form and shape. 
The troop house began to look homey and 
comfortable. 

In January they had their ice hike. 
The river was frozen solid, and they 
skated six miles upstream to Pine Island. 
The last mile was a race. A majority of 
the Wolves reached the island first and 
that patrol was exempted from cooking 
the meal. So, while the other scouts got 
a fire going and fried bacon, and roasted 
potatoes, and made cocoa, the Wolves 
took the lead in a merry game of hockey. 

The journey back was slower than the 
trip out. The scouts were tired. Mr. 
Wall set the pace and did not push them 
hard. That night only two scouts came 
to troop headquarters. The others were 
content to go to bed early. 
is THIS fashion the winter passed. By 

the middle of March the snow was 
gone. There came a week of balmy days. 
Mr. Wall called for candidates for the 
high school nine. 

Joyously Don brought his old grammar 
school uniform down from the attic. He 
tried it on in his room. It was tight across 
the shoulders and not any too long in 
the legs. 

“Gee!” he 
last year.” 

That first day he went to the field a 
trifle on edge. He said to himself, “I 
thought I’d be a big gun in football, but 
I wasn’t much more than a toy pistol.” 
A moment later another thought rushed 
into his mind: “What if somebody came 
along who could pitch a shade better than 
I can?” 

But soon his fears were dispelled. The 
moment he reached the field Mr. Wall 
came toward hii. 

“Fifteen minutes’ he 
said. 
your arm into a sweater as soon as you 
stop.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Don. His face broke 
into a grin. He knew what that order 
meant. Mr. Wall valued him as a pitcher. 
He didn’t want him to hurt his arm. 

So he pitched lazily to Alex. Davidson. 
But, though he used no speed, he did 
strive to put that ball where he wanted it 
to go. Alex. held up the big glove as a 
target, and he pitched for the mark. 
The catcher gave a shout. 

“That’s control, Don.” 

Mr. Wall looked across at them and 
smiled. 

At the end of fifteen minutes Don quit. 
He stood around and watched the prac- 
tice. 

Ted Carter was at first base—and oh, 
what a player Ted was. He pulled them 


muttered. “I’m bigger than 


work for you,” 





“Straight balls and no speed. Get | 








| A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil | 


is very popular and | 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily _ nick- 
eled plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip’’ which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 





BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and. the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 














ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ we the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 h Avenue, New York. 


Please pone all charges prepaid, the DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
CcIL advertised by you, for which I send you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 


BEBIED . a ridcccccdcdopecccocedesdonccecedondacealp 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 
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out of the air; he dug them out of the 
ground. It seemed impossible to get a 
ball past him. He killed hits that were 
away over toward second. He raced in 
for bunts and flipped them backwards. 
He was here, there and everywhere. The 
encouraging ring of his voice swept across 
the diamond. He was the livest kind of 
a live wire. The moment a baseball glove 
went on his hand he seemed to be a dif- 
ferent boy. The slouch dropped from his 
shoulders. His eyes brightened. His feet 
became nimble and no longer dragged. 

Alter a while he came over to Don 
wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

“Going home?” he asked. 

“Are you through?” Don asked. 

“You bet. Catch me doing too much 
the first week and putting myself on the 
fritz. How’s your wing?” 

“All right,” said Don. 

Ted laughed. “You're a wise bird, too. 
It didn’t take you long to quit. I guess 
you'll do most of our pitching. Any time 
you go in there, keep pegging all the 
time. This nine is going to be a bunch of 
hams.” 

“Hams?” Don gasped. 
on first and—” 

“I can’t play the whole infield,” 
announced modestly. 

“No,” said Don, weakly; “I guess not.” 
So that was the kind of fellow Ted 
was, eh? 

Next day, when Don came to the field, 
Andy Ford was pitching to Alex. Don 
asked no questions. He did his fifteen 
minutes of hurling and stepped aside. 
Ted dropped out of the practice and 
came toward him. 

“Andy’s out for pitcher,” Ted whispered. 
“Here’s your chance to get square. He 
beat you out for end. Now you rub it 
into him.” 

Don said nothing. He didn’t exactly 
like Ted’s talk of rubbing in, but at the 
same time there was no denying the fact 
that Andy had taken a place on the foot- 
ball team away from him. He wouldn't 


“Why, you'll be 
Ted 


rub anything into Andy, but he would 
like to beat him out. 
(Continued in October Boys’ Lure.) 


Red Gilly, Reelfoot 
Fisherboy 


(Continued from page 16) 
going to tell you now.” 
Not a word came from the tightened 
lips of Red Gilly. 


I ’M a-going way back, Red, and com- 
mence at the beginning,” said old 
Wiley dreamily. “Once there was a girl 
lived on the east side of the lake. She 
growed up there. Her father was the 
best fisherman that ever dropped his net 
in Reelfoot, but her mother died when she 
was jest a baby, and we all had a hand 
in raisin’ her. She was the apple of her 
daddy’s eye, and ever’body else loved her, 
too. They wasn’t a boy in these hills who 
wouldn’t a jumped in the lake a ‘million 
times if she said to, though none of us 
but Jim Gilly ever dared to pay her com- 
pliments. _ Jim. was a right good looker 
in his younger days, but he wasn’t fitten 
fer to tech her hand, and she knowed it— 
and she treated ’em all alike. 

“IT was a-livin’ alone then in the ‘Dirt 
Dobber, as she had named the hut, and 
one night a stranger came to my door 
accidently. He was lost from a party of 
duck shooters who was a-campin’ on the 


‘\ BicycleTires a fe Tread 


$2.50 Non-Skid 


pein Reduced 


The usual price = other high-grade 
bicycle tires is upward of $4.00each. Of 
course, there are lower grades and prices, 
but poor tires bring only trouble. 

Now comes Goodyear-Akron with the 
third price-cut in eighteen months, sav- 
ing the user in all one-third former prices. 
This is due to the demand for Goodyear 
quality that has more than doubled our 
sales the past year. 

The new Goodyear-Akron price is $2.25 
each for the smooth tread, $2.50 each for 
the Non-Skid. And these 
Goodyear-Akrons are fully 


eed. Goodyears 
old top-place in agg | = Goop 


motorcycles they outsell every other 
make. soodyear-Akron Bicycle 
Tires are made in the same great 
factory, by the same expert men and 
methods. They come from the greatest 
tire plant in the world. 
9 
Don’t Accept Less 

At the cee me of yor ope Sa 
our matchless output—we can give 
the utmost in a bicycle tire for 25, 
smooth tread; $2.50 Non-Skid. 


insist on this tire and this 
new low price. Any dealer cun 


suppl yg oe a Rg or get 
NEAR ; on the ya ; Akron at 





For automobiles once from a 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & neon COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear Fortified Automobile T Tires and Blue Streak Motorcycle Tires 











Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’ Life at One 
Dollar. Almost everyone is carrying one of these—they’re so con- 
venient. Take up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. 
Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. longer service 
than any other similar flashlight battery made. 2% volts Mazda 
lamp, 3 x 1% x inches. Slide contact button. Send to-day 
and get this flashlight and Boys’ Life one year. Both for $1.00. 
ew is limited. Send order promptly. 200 5th Ave., New 

or! 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scout Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
You may send BOYS’ LIFE, one year, beginning..........seeeeeeeeeee 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 





(Send me the Flashlight) 

















Scout NAME Knife! 


Do You Want It? 































It is new, distinctive—differ- 


© ent from the ordinary 2 a ee 
3% knife; will last years ney 
long, longer. K al F.*e 
t w o special- 
Ges Yours with One p. yore iFe 
Van” Subscription ——— FRtobs 
blades — the to Boys’ parent handles, 
finest knife Life and Poon gol giass ond 
steel in the 50c. tough as horn, is 


the ‘Emblem of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, with the maga- 
zine’s name on one 
side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on 
the other side. These spe- 
cial insignias cannot be 
removed without destroy- 


ing the knife. 


A Splendid Gift at Any Time 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Sth Ave., New York 

Send me the {co Name 
Knife for the enclosed $1.50; 
this amount to also include 
One Yearly Subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE. 


world —-made 
from the famous 
Damascus sword 
blade formula. Will hold a 
keener edge longer than any 
other steel. 2 Blades; Regu- 
lar Price, $1.50. 
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Compare the size of the enlargement (13 x 17 inches) with the small photo of the 
Boy Scout in.the Father’s Hands. 





ASuperb Portrait "cn" 


If you send Two Yearly Subscriptions to Boys’ Life 


(or if you prefer, send One Subscription and 50 cents) 
Made from Any Photograph or Snap-Shot 


These enlargements e 13x 17 inches, including mat. You 
may have one of these portraits copied from any photograph you 
may care to send us, ai veuie for framing, to be hung upon the 
wall. This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fine enlargement of 
any small photograph, or snapshot scene of Scout camp, Outing 
trip, ete. The enlarged portrait ia the new, popular, Oval Con- 
vexed style, and usually costs, when purchased in the regular way, 
Three to Five Dollars. 





Boys’ Lire is enabled to make this unusual offer by reason of 
a special arrangement with the Holloway Art Studio, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York—well known for the superior excellence of its 
photographic work. 


















Enclose Check, Money-Order, or Two Dollars in 
bills at our risk, together with the photograph of 
the one whose picture you desire enlarged, 
mail it to us, and we will do the rest. That 
is, we will fill your order for two yearly 
subscriptions to Boys’ Lire and will 
send you, without further charge, the 
enlargement of the photograph 
itself. Boys’ Lire will guarantee the 
return of the photograph to you, 
and the enlargement will be first- 
class. Any good photo will do, 
whether cabinet or snapshot. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Enclosed find $2.00* for 
two yearly subscriptions to 
Bors’ Lire, beginning...... 
(mames attached). It is under- 
stood you are to send me, without 
cost, the enlarged portrait, 13 x 17 
inches, including mat, of the photo- 
graph herewith. 


Name cccccccccccccccccccccccscccoccccce 


*If preferred, ‘one yearly : subscription to Boys’ 
Lire and 50 cents extra may be sent, or $1.50 in all. 





south side, and wanted me to take him 
over, but the lake was rough, so I per- 
suaded him to spend the night with me. 
Next -mornin’ we’s jest gittin’ in the boat 
when Dawn (that was the girl’s name) 
come a-singing and skipping around the 
hut, and, not noticing the stranger, called: 
‘Let me go with you, Sid.’ 

“I knowed ’fore we got across that the 
camper hadn’t never seen anything so 
purty as our Dawn. Why, Red, she was 
jest part of the lake. Her eyes was as 
deep and blue as the blue pool, and her 
hair was colored like the inside of a 
yancapin burr, and her skin was soft and 
jest like the pink part of the water-lily, 
while her temper was exactly like the lake 
when it’s calm and peaceful. It was a 
case of love at first sight, Red, and in 
less’n three months that handsome bird- 
shooter come down and carried off our 
Dawn.” 

The old man paused. Red sat with his 
face in his hands and listened as hard as 
he could, 

“Yes,” whispered Wiley, “that’s what he 
did. And*we all lived as if it was in the 
dark fer a long time after she went away 
—fer you see, Red, they’s got to be a 
dawn before day and ours was gone—and 
her goin’ made a different man of Jim 
Gilly. He never did fergive the bird- 
shooter fer gittin’ her. But as long as 
her pa lived she’d come back—allers jest 
like she was ’fore she went away—’ceptin’ 
she’s sweeter and happier. Then her pa 
died and the lake folks didn’t see her no 
more, and seemed like she kinder fergot 
em all ’ceptin’ me. See, I was sort of a 
pal to her like I’ve bin to you, Red.” He 
paused. 

“Then I didn’t hear from her fer months 
and months. I got the scale job about 
that time and moved over here and Jim 
Gilly moved into my old hut. Then ‘long 
comes a man one day bringing a child, 
with directions to leave him and a letter 
at the Dirt Dobber cabin, and that night 
Jim Gilly and me come sin together from 
a long hunt and found the baby at his hut. 
Gilly cussed good and proper when he 
found the kid, but we opened the letter 
and it was from Dawn, a-saying her hus- 
band was dead and she’s dying, and was 
sending her child back to the man she 
loved next to her father. I said, ‘He’s 
meant fer me,’ and Gilly admitted it was, 
too, till we opened the second letter that 
we found in the basket of little clothes. 
That letter had five hundred dollars in it 
and said that it was to be used fer the 
child. Then Gilly turned turtle and 
wouldn’t let me have him.” 

“Oh, Sid,” cried Red, “that boy wasn’t 
me?” 

“Yes,” answered Wiley, “that’s who it 
was, and when Gilly refused to give you 
up, I fit him, but he had the best of me, 
as he lived in the Dirt Dobber hut, and I 
couldn’t do nothin’. But he promist to 
raise you square,” cried Sid, his anger 
returning. 

Red Gilly threw his arms across the lap 
of old Wiley, and tears came—he could 
not keep them back. 

“Then,” he said, sobbing, “my name 
ain’t Red Gilly .at®all?” 

“No,” answered old Wiley, “you’re real 
name is. Radford Sherron.” 

“Radford Sherron,” repeated the boy 
slowly. “Why, what a name, Sid!’ he 
cried joyfully, and, raising his head de- 
fiantly, he hurriedly mop the tears from 
his shining eyes with a red bandanna. 

“I tell you, Sid,” he exclaimed, “I’m 
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felt like I wasn’t Jim Gilly’s own flesh 



























and blood, fer they never was nothin 
holding between us, and I never want VACU M CUP 
to be a net-thief. I ain’t never wanted Red © Tread 


anything what wasn’t mine—and now—” 
he paused. BICYCLE TPRES 
“Now,” took up old Sid Wiley, “they’s 
er going to be a settlin’ with Jim Gilly.”|] These leaders now made even better 
And Sid started for the door. and puncture-proofed by use of a 
“Come back, Sid,’ Red entreated. “I 15% oz. fabric as heavy as that 
think I better go see Gilly myself.” At|} used in most Ford tires. 
the door, Red stood for a moment. “I Guaranteed Oilproof, 
wish I’'d bin raised by you, Sid,” he said|] Non-skid, and for a full 
softly; “all I ever knew about what was|]} season’s service, else 
right I learnt from you.” Then he passed replaced or repaired 
out into the night. —free 


* THREE * k STAR & 
BICYCLE “TIRES 


ED looked in astonishment at the pic- 

ture before him when he opened the 
cabin door. A flickering light from the 
dying embers cast long gray shadows 
across the bare floor and rafters of the 
Dirt Dobber hut, and old Gilly sat with 
his gray head on his folded arms on the 
little table. 

“Pap,” spoke the boy gently. 

“Yes, Red,” he answered, “I’ve bin a- 
waitin’ up fer itty The boy couldn't 
speak, so old Gilly continued: “I bin 
a-takin’ stock o’ myself today, Red,” he 
said slowly, “and I know I’ve bin a mighty 
mean man, and I’m going to tell you all 
about yoreself and give you half of what 
money I’ve laid up and then—” he hesi- 
tated—“then I’m going to clear out a 
self and leave you here to live honest lik« 
you want to.” The massive frame of old 
Gilly shook, and Red, crossing the room 
leaned over his chair—all the anger and 
rebellion gone from ‘sald. peal heart. 

“Gilly, Gilly,” he sai ntly, “I knov 
my past history—Sid told me tonight— 
and I come back to settle up. But since 
I got here I ain’t mad no longer. What 
you done can *t be undone now, I reckon— 
but if you're willin’ to play square, Gilly, 
I’m with you—and you won’t be ashamed 
of yore pal.” 

The hand of old Gilly clasped that of 
the boy in a vise-like grasp. “You won’t 
leave me, Red?” he questioned anxiously. 

“No,” answered the boy, falteringly. 
“Tll not leave you—we’ll break the rec- 
ord fer catchin’ fish, and we'll catch ’em 
honest—-and—and—” he stammered, “I 
want to grow up to be the kind of man 
that Dawn Sherron would a bin proud to 
call her son, and—you’ll be pap to me, 
same as always—only better.” 


The Militant Reformers 


(Continued from page 19) 
“Mine,” Shorty retorted defiantly. 
The Czar walked over to him. “We'll 
see you run now.” 


He grabbed Shorty by the ear. To the 


Three grades of high 
quality at three popular 
prices, each giving un- 
equaled 
service at 
the price. 




















VACUUM CUP 


MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


Fine lookers, consistent performers, always hold- 
ing first place for high average service. Guaran- 
teed for 5,000 miles with an average far exceed- 
ing the guarantee. 


STURDY Stub 
MOTORCYCLETIRES 


Latest addition to the Pennsylvania line of distinctive prod- 
ucts. High service quality at moderate price. Guaranteed 
Oilproof and for 4,000 miles of satisfactory --service. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and anada 
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Czar’s utter amazement, Shorty turned and a 
letting out a wild yell struck savagely at 
ie tenis y agely Sistement of the hi ete., of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
magazine, published monthly at New York, N. i m4 il 1, 1915, required by the Act of August 
How it happened no one could tell. But 2ath, 1913: Bditor, Walter I. MoG tire, 300 Fifth Avenue, bgt F Managing Editor, None: Business 
eB way Sam got down on his hands and Manager. Frederic, York. Owners (if 2 corporation. give is name and the. names and addresses 
” i stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of to amount stoc not a corporation, give names 
rushing’ against bisa, In the melee, the ||  S4.caRetnn( Ral Saeki gp Riae cannes Rama Eee See 
‘ . “} under the laws e strict of Columbia, ons E ere are no in- 
¢ i i vidual stockholders. The present officers are: Honorary President, Hon. W Wilson, Washing- 
Czar went down and in less than no time o ». y .: Honorary Vice-President, Hon. William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Honorary Vice- 
Sam was astride his body, Shorty was sit- + President, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, New York, N. Y.; President, Colin H. Livingstone, Washington, 
ting on his head and Bud and Skinny were D. C.; Vice-President, B. L. Dulaney, Bristol, Tenn.; Vice-President, Milton A. McRae, Detroit, 
h Mich.; Vice-President, David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal.; Vice-President, F. L. Seely, 
a his arms. Tom and Clif, with the ‘Asheville, N. €:; Vice-President, A. Stamford White, Chicago, Ill.; National Scout Com : 
Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treasurer, George D. Pratt, New York; Chief Scout Executive, 
rest of the club, were holding his legs and James E. West, New York: Associate Editor, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Associate Editor, 
making themselves generally useful. Ernest Thompson Seton. Greenwich. Conn. known. pation. mortgagees, and coer security holders, 
Miss Milliard, looking out of the win- ding 1 per cent. or more of total amoun mortgages, or other securi (if there are none, 
so state): None. Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
dow, thought of a picture of Gulliver be- through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six: months preceding the date shown 
ing captured by the Lilliputians, which above. (This information Pe pg from daily newspapers only.) Frederic L. Colver, Business Man- 
ager. Sworn to and subscri before me this 14th day of April, 1915. John A. Nugent, Commis- 
she had seen when a child. Then she sioner of Deeds for the City of New York. Certificate filed New York County, No. 30. (Seal) (My 
stepped back from the window, remember- a a ae ee See 
ing that an older teacher had once told 
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School Days are Happy Days — 


to the boy who owns a bicycle. After the lessons are over 
his wheel gets him home in a twinkling and fills the remaining 


Sey 





hours of the day with fatigueless fun he could not enjoy with- : 

out his bike. é 
Always ready, always steady, always safe, this sturdy mount is the mod- 

ern boy’s luxury when equipped with that wonderful device, the 
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BRAKE ‘ 

Thebrake that brought the bike 
= back—<the brake that is recom- 
: mended to you by nearly five 
‘=e million satished riders — the 
' brake that halves the work and 
doubles the pleasure of cycling. 














Your dealer can equip your old 


wheel with a New Departure 






or fit it to any make of ¢ 
new wheel. 








ft ‘ou don’t know where 

at New Departures in 
your city, write us and we 
will tell you. We will also 
send you our gold-plated 


* Joy Boy” Stick Pin. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co, 
2 101 N. Main St., 
4 gp BRISTOL, CONN, 




















The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 











If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 


Among Boys You'll Want 
DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 


*‘ SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES”’ 
With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 


In answer to many requests from Boy Scouts themselves and 
others interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, the greatest au- 
thority on boys’ interests, has prepared his new book. Boys will 
find it an invaluable guide in constructing temporary or perma- 
nent shelters on their hikes or encampments. It contains easily 
workable directions accompanied by very full illustrations for 
over fifty shelters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to the fully equipped log sania. 


HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” 
BOYS’ LIFE for one vear - - 


Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





$x. 25 | Beth f for 
1.00} $1. 





her, “There are times when the teacher 
must not see all.” 

Out in the yard the battle continued. 
The other large boys thought the Czar 
was getting his just deserts, the teachers 
were not able to see and the smaller boys 
were all pleased. 

The Czar was in a bad way. He strug- 
gled and twisted but Sam sat tight. If 
there seemed any chance of getting an arm 
or a leg loose the anarchists doubled forces 
there. The Czar struggled to get up but 
could not. 

“Will you promise to let us alone if we 
let you up?” Shorty shrieked. 

No reply. 

Then there came a biff on the side of 
the neck, a couple of slams in the stomach 
and a twist of the thumb. Again the ques- 
tion and no reply other than a further 
struggle to get up. ; 

Then the anarchists settled down to 
real buisness. They pounded and thumped 
and kicked. The Czar twisted and turned. 
Finally Shorty began on his eyes. Biff, 
biff, came the blows as hard as he could 
send them. Sam pounded and drummed on 
the Czar’s stomach while Bud hunted for 
his crazy-bone. The Czar was getting dirty 
and mussed and bruised. The anarchists 
had gone in for blood and were getting it. 

In the general pandemonium, Shorty 
heard groans and stopped the action. 
“Hold up, kids,” he shouted. 

“I’ve got enough. I'll let you all alone 
if you'll quit,” moaned the once mighty 
Czar. 

“Everyone of us? Honest Injun, cross 
your heart?” queried Shorty. 

“Yes, all of you.’ 

“All ‘right £ 

The Czar lay alone on the ground, thor- 
oughly whipped, with the avengers stand- 
ing around. him. Shorty had a black eye, 
Sam a scratch on his cheek and several of 
the others were marked and bruised. But 
the Czar was really in bad order and 
started for home to clean up and rest. 

“Gee, he does look as if he had been 
hit with a bumb,” Sam observed as the 
Czar walked away. 

“Or a cyclone,” Skinny added. 

Miss Milliard told the class in history 
that afternoon that mobs and anarchists 
sometimes seemed justified in their meth- 
ods and ought not to be punished for ob- 
jecting to intolerable conditions. 

Then Shorty began to realize what Miss 
Milliard had meant by “outside influence” 
and why she had not kept him and Sam any 
longer the day Sam and he had quarreled. 

“Say, Sam, she fergot to keep us after 
school,” said Shorty as the two boys started 
for the swimming hole. “I won't write an- 
other note this term.” 

“That’s right! She didn’t keep us but I 
don't b’lieve she fergot. She sure is a 
peach, ain't she?” 

Shorty and his father sat on the porch 
after supper while Shorty told him all 
about the glorious battle and his black 
eye. 

During the stirring recital, his father 
smiled and listened carefully. When the 
telling of it was entirely over he suggested, 
“James, remember that Miss Milliard has 
been mighty nice to you and be square 
with her. Be careful, too, that your chub 
does not abuse its powers and privileges.” 
Then he added in a very pleasant way, 
“But I don’t think you boys were young 
anarchists. Perhaps you didn’t quite un- 
derstand Miss Milliard. An anarchist is 
one who tries to destroy Jaw and govern- 
ment. You boys were militant reformers, 
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“«1 | Morgan Robertson, the famous writer 


ued. 









Czar 
vo ies died March 24th 
“| || of sea stories died on Marc t 
Tug- 
if 
arm 
“bel FOR YEARS HE HAD BEEN A SAILOR BEFORE THE 
MAST, and then when he was 36 years old, came the impulse 
f we to write. He never had an education in the regular sense, but 
he had to write. He had within him so strong an impulse that 
= he was forced to write. 
“es HE WROTE HIS FIRST STORY ON THE WASHTUB of 
ther a dreary little room while his wife watched him with discouraged 
eyes. It was written on the back of circulars which he was to 
eo distribute at $1.00 a day. 
5 AT ONCE HE WAS FAMOUS. His stories began to appear 
uld everywhere. He wrote the greatest sea stories that ever have 
| on been put on paper—laughing, stirring, tragic—glorious—mean— 
ona stories of sailing vessels—square-riggers in the old days—in the 
Sete American coastwise service and in strange ports—stories of the 
r it. steam monsters and stories—human—unique—of the long steel 
rty beasts of the deep—the Dreadnought that crumbles before the 
ee slim and deadly torpedo. Stories of mutiny—of good fights—of 
one rescue—of shipwreck—stories of brutality—of crimes and shang- 
hty hai—stories of courage and wild daring—stories wild as a hurricane—sea stories laughing as the sea 
oad at peace. 
BUT STORIES OF THE SEA AND BATTLE ARE NOT ALL THAT HE WROTE. His fan- 
cies play about all conditions of life. There are stories of love and of sweet and tender women. And 
or- there is a beautiful and pathetic story, “The Closing of the Circuit,” of a boy born blind, whose 
as father brought him up so that he thought all the rest of the world blind also. How he learned other- 
of wise, makes a dramatic tale full of tender charm. ; 
su 
me YET—RECENTLY—MORGAN ROBERTSON DIED OLD AND POOR—for his stories ap- 
peared in the days before magazines paid big prices to authors—and though he got much fame— 
“a he got very little money. And fame is a poor substitute for beefsteak! 





ry Two big Magazines—METROPOLITAN and McCLURE’S—have 

















‘h- ee e * e ese ° 
b- joined forces to give this writer the reward and recognition due him 
iss 
e” 
iy WHAT THEY SAY OF HIS STORIES: HERE IS OUR OFFER: 
er Indeed, my dear sir, you are a It will give me great satisfaction 
od Sret-rate Siar Phased can see that to offer you my subscription. We will send you a handsome set of Morgan Robert- 
with half-an-eye. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS.  0n’s best works in 4 volumes, a year’s subscrip- 
“ JOSEPH CONRAD. ay. attest writer of sea stories ‘0m to Metropolitan Magazine and a year’s sub- /f 
His stories are bully—his sea is in this country, and sincerely hope scription to McClure’s Magazine, all for $3.25. if Grumlaux 
I foamy and his men have hair on 4 ill hel hi ¢ News & Sub- | 
I that your venture wi nel im to ($ 
a their chest. gain that recognition of his work soription Com- 
BOOTH TARKINGTON which is rightfully his. 
h m “If you we tell ua coon, whet REX BEACH. Onevery vt ies Morgan Destente Sage 
, appens to Captain ilke, wi ° P subscribed for we will pay Mrs. - 
ll have nervous prostration.” ent angle oa o— a <4 F mo son a liberal phn hg She has no 
kk RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Greams of boyhood, ‘funds or income other than the 
(In a letter to Morgan Robertson.) FINLEY PETER DUNNE, royalties she will receive from 
r ay yoy has om (Mr. Dooley), this eee of her 
some of the best sea stories of our : : husband’s \ e@ pay 
ie F . I know of no American writer volumes, 
1, *"GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. ™0Fe entitled to preservation in vol- ee ca ven lg " Mf aaa ae 
Ss eit Saturday Evening Post. ee a aaa vibrates with Clure’s each for one year. 
e at surprises me so is how the ROBERT H. 
b author gets under the skins of the  fnns os ra ys io et 4 
bluejackets and knows how the P Morgan Robertson’s books. 
feel. ADMIRAL “BOB” EVANS. The very ocean ought to rise up 
; , and bow to Morgan Robertson for 
’ The frail of the sea serpent is his faithful portraiture of itself and 
x over them all. its people. 
a WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. RUPERT HUGHES, 
: 
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Next to the way a Boy Scout acts, the way 
he looks is most important. 
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This boy is not a Boy Scout, but wants to 
be, and will be when he’s twelve years old. 
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See how neat, clean and comfortable he 
looks in a Kaynee blouse. 


Lie ng 
or, 


Cue 


He’s wearing a fall blouse, made in the 
2 latest style, of hard-wearing, unshrinkable, 
Cad unfadable material. 


PS fikeceetedig nben eters ocacapenad tt age 

There are no buttons on the collar to bother. 
There are no draw-strings to get loose or to tangle up. All buttons are sewed on 
securely. Sudden strains can’t start the seams. There are no unexpected rips. It 


isn’t too soon for you to know how well-made and how 
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Attractive KEIO NERS Garments 


really are and why. Ask mother to explain the fine points. She knows. 


For Scout-Brothers—the little chaps who look up to 
you, just as you look up to Dad—there are dandy Kaynee 
two-piece suits for daytime, and Kaynee pajamettes for 
night-time. 


TELL MOTHER ABOUT THIS 


Tell her that Kaynee garments can be found in any good store 
near home, that Kaynee garments cost as little as 50c a garment, 
and that dress-up styles, made from finest, exclusive materials, 
cost but little more. 

Have you seen the Scout Laws printed in many colors? Just 


the thing to frame, and hang on the wall of your own room. 
You'll find one inside of the next Kaynee blouse you get. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ae COMPANY 
(K&E Blouse Makers) 


Boys’ Suits for Day-time KAYNEE BUILOING CLEVELAND Pajamettes for Night-time 
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